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I. 



An epoch in my narrative has now ar- 
rived. Up to the time of my marriage, I 
have appeared as an active agent in the 
different events I have described. After 
that period, and — with one or two excep- 
tional cases — throughout the whole year of 
my probation, my position .changed with 
the change in my life, and became a passive 
one. 
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During this interval year, certain acci- 
. dents and events happened, some of which, 
at the time, excited my curiosity, but none 
my apprehension — some affected me with 
a temporary disappointment, but none with 
even a momentary suspicion. I can now 
look back^ on them, as so many friendly 
warnings which I fatally misunderstood, or 
fatally overlooked — warnings invisible then, 
to eyes that were treacherously blinded 
beforehand by love. Throughout the whole 
of that period, I walked on surely, step by 
step, to the verge of the abyss; end never 
once suspected what coiu^e I was taking, 
never once detected the signs which vainly 
arose to caution me back, on either side of 
my path. 

It is in these warning events that the 
history of th^ long year through which I 
waited to claim my wife as my own, is 
really comprised. They marked the lapse 
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of time broadly and significantly ; and to 
them I must now confine myself, as exclu- 
sively as may be, in the present portion of 
my narrative. I shall thus most fitly and 
most briefly illustrate a passage in my life 
which was essentially, when compared with 
what was to succeed it, a passage of repose 
— that worst, deceitful repose, under which 
the elements of convulsion gather, and lurk 
unseen. 

It will be first necessary, however, that 
I should describe what was the natiu-e of 
my intercourse with Margaret, during the 
probationary period which followed our mar- 
riage. 

Mr. Sherwin's anxiety was to limit my 
visits to North Villa as much as possible: 
he evidently feared the consequences of my 
seeing his daughter too often. But on this 
point, I was resolute enough in asserting 
my own interests, to overpower any resist- 
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ance on his part. I required him to con- 
cede to me the right of seeing Margaret 
every day — ^leaving all arrangements of 
time to depend on his own convenience. 
After the due number of objections, he 
reluctantly acquiesced in my demand. I 
was bound by no engagement whatever, 
in regard to the frequency of my visits to 
Margaret ; and I let him see at the outset, 
that I was now ready, in my turn, to im- 
pose conditions on him, as he had already 
imposed them on me. 

Accordingly, it was settled that Mar- 
garet and I were to meet every day. I 
usually saw her in the evening. When 
any alteration in the hour of my visit took 
place, that alteration was produced by the 
necessity (which we all recognised alike) of 
avoiding a meeting with any of Mr. Sher- 
win's friends, as frequently as was prac- 
ticable. 
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Those portions of the day or the evening 
which I spent with Margaret, were seldom 
passed altogether in the elysian idleness 
of love. Not content with only enumera- 
ting his daughter's school-accomplishments 
to me at our first interview, Mr. Sherwin 
boastfully referred to them again and again, 
on many subsequent occasions ; and even 
obliged Margaret to show oflf before me 
some of her knowledge of languages — 
which he never forgot to remind us had 
been lavishly paid for out of his own pocket. 
It was at one of these exhibitions that the 
idea occurred to me of making a new 
pleasure for myself out of Margaret's society, 
by teaching her really to appreciate and 
enjoy the literature which she had evidently 
hitherto only studied as a task. My fancy 
revelled by anticipation in all the delights of 
such an employment as this. It would be 
like acting the story of Abelard and Heloise 
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over again — reviving all the poetry and 
romance in which those immortal love- 
studies of old had begun, with none of the 
guilt and none of the misoy that had 
darkened and pcJhited thdr end. 

I had a definite purpose, too, in wishing 
to assume the direction of Margaret's studies. 
Whenever the secret of my marriage was 
revealed, my [uride wbs concamed in being 
aUe to show mv wife to everv one, as 
the all-sufBcient excuse for any im[urudence 
I might have committed for her sake. I 
was determined that my fether, especially, 
should have no other argument against her 
than the one poor, selfish argument of 
her Inrth — that he should see her, fitted 
by the bemty of her mind, as weQ as by 
^ her o&o- beauties, for the highest station 
™** societv could (rffer to anv woman. 
'^ thought of tins gave me firesh ardour 
™y project; I assumed my new and 
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delightful duties without deky, and con- 
tinued them with a happiness which 
never once suffered even a momentary de- 
crease. 

Of all the pleasures which a man finds 
in the society of a woman whom he loves, 
are there any superior, 'are there many 
equal, to the pleasure of reading out of the 
same book with her? On what other 
occasion do the sweet familiarities of the 
sweetest of all companionships, last so long 
without cloying, and pass and re-pass so 
naturally, so secretly, so inexhaustibly be- 
tween you and her? When is your face 
so constantly close to her's, as it is then? 
— when can your hair mingle with her's, 
your cheek touch her's, your eyes meet 
her's, so often as they can then? That 
is, of all times, the only time when you 
can breathe with her breath for hoiu^ 
together, feel every little warming of the 
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colour on her cheek markiDg its own 
changes on the temperature of your's, 
follow every slight fluttering of her bosom, 
every faint gradation of her sighs, as if her 
heart was beating, her life glowing, within 
your's. Surely it is then — if ever — that 
we realize, almost revive, in ourselves, the 
love of the first two of our race, when 
angels walked with them on the same 
garden paths, and their hearts were pure 
from the pollution of the fatal tree ! 

Evening after evening passed away — 
one more happUy than another-in what 
Margaret and I called our lessons. Never 
were lessons of literature so like lessons of 
love! We read oftenest the lighter Italian 
poets — we studied the poetry of love, written 
in the language of love. But, as for the 
steady, utilitarian purpose I had proposed 
to myself of practically improving and 
enriching Margaret's intellect, that was a 
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purpose which insensibly and deceitfully 
abandoned me as completely as if it had 
never existed. The little serious, hard teach- 
ing I tried with her at first, led to very 
poor results. Perhaps, the lover interfered 
too much with the tutor: perhaps, I had 
over-estimated the fertility of the faculties I 
designed to cultivate — but I cared not, and 
thought not to inquire where the fault lay, 
then. I gave myself up unreservedly to the 
exquisite sensations which the mere act of 
looking on the same page with Margaret 
procured for me ; and neither detected, 
nor wished to detect, that it was I who 
read the difficult passages, and left only a 
few even of the very easiest to be attempted 
by her. 

Happily for my patience under the trial 
imposed on me by the terms on which 
Mr. Sherwin's restrictions, and my promise 
to obey them, obliged me to live with Mar- 
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garet, it was Mrs. Sherwin who was gene- 
rally selected to remain in the room with 
us. By no one could such ungrateful duties 
of supervision as those imposed on her, have 
been more delicately and more considerately 
performed. 

She always kept far enough away to be 
out of hearing when we whispered to each 
other. We rarely detected her, even in 
looking at us. She had a way of sitting for 
hours together in the same part of the 
room, without ever changing her position, 
without occupation of any kind, without 
uttering a word, or breathing a sigh. I 
soon discovered that she was not lost in 
thought, at these periods (as I had at 
first supposed) ; but lost in a strange sort 
of lethargy of body and mind ; a com- 
fortless, waking trance, into which she fell 
from sheer physical weakness — it was like 
the vacancy and feebleness of a first con- 
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valescence, after a long illness. She never 
changed : never looked better, never worse. 
I often spoke to her : I tried hard to show 
my sympathy, and win her confidence and 
friendship. The poor lady was always 
thankful, always spoke to me gratefully and 
kindly, but very briefly. She never told 
me what were her sufferings, or her sorrows. 
The story of that lonely, lingering life was 
an impenetrable mystery for her own family 
— for her husband and her daughter, as well 
as for me. It was a secret between her and 
God. 

With Mrs. Sherwin as the guardian to 
watch over Margaret, it may easily be ima- 
gined that I felt none of the heavier op- 
pressions of restraint. Her presence, as the 
third person appointed to remain with us, 
was not enough to repress the little endear- 
ments to which each evening's lesson gave 
rise ; but was just sufficiently perceptible to 
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invest them with the character of stolen 
endearments, and to make them all the 
more precious on that very account. Mrs. 
Sherwin never knew, I never thoroughly 
knew myself till later, how much of the 
secret of my patience under my year's pro- - 
bation lay in her conduct, while she was 
sitting in the room with Margaret and me. 

In this solitude where I now write — in 
the change of life and of all life's hopes and 
enjoyments which has come over me — when 
I look back to those evenings at North Villa, 
I shudder as I look. At this moment, I 
see the room again — as in a dream — with 
the little round table, the reading lamp, 
and the open books. Margaret and I are 
sitting together — close, dose together: her 
hand is in mine; my heart is with her's: 
Love, and Youth, and Beauty — the mortal 
Trinity of this world's worship — are there, in 
that quiet, softly-lit room ; but not alone. 
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Away in the dim light behind, is a solitary 
figure, ever mournful and ever still. It is a 
woman's form; but how wasted and how 
weak ! — a woman's face ; but how ghastly 
and rigid, with those eyes that are vacant, 
those lips that are motionless, those cheeks 
that the blood never tinges, that the fresh- 
ness of health and happiness shall never 
visit again ! Woeful, warning figure of 
dumb sorrow and patient pain, to fill the 
background of a picture of Love and Beauty 
and Youth ! 



But I am straying from my task. Let 
me return to my narrative : its course begins 
to darken before me apace, while I now 
write. 

The partial restraint and embarrassment 
of manner and speech, caused at first by 
the strange terms on which my wife and 
I were living together, gradually vanished 
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before the ifrequency of my visits to North 
Villa. We soon began to speak with all 
the ease, all the unpremeditated frankness of 
a long intimacy. Margaret's powers of conver- 
sation were generally only employed to lead 
me to exert mine. She was never tired of 
inducing me to speak of my family. She 
listened with every appearance of interest, 
while I talked of my father, my sister, or 
my elder brother ; but, whenever she ques- 
tioned me directly about any of them, her 
inquiries invariably led away from their 
characters and dispositions, to their personal 
appearance, their every-day habits, their 
dress, their intercourse with the gay world, 
the things they spent their money on; and 
other topics of a similar nature. 

For instance: she always listened, and 
listened attentively, to what I told her of 
my father's character, and of the principles 
and prejudices which regulated his life. She 
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showed every disposition to profit by the 
instructions I gave her beforehand, about 
how she should treat his peculiarities when 
she was introduced to him. (This was a 
subject I often reverted to ; for, at times, I 
now felt almost as hopefully as I spoke, in 
reference to the results of presenting my 
wife to my father.) But, on all these occa- 
sions, what really interested her most, was 
to hear how many servants waited on him ; 
how often he went to Court; how many 
lords and ladies he knew ; what he said or 
did to his servants, when they committed 
mistakes; whether he was ever angry with 
his children for asking him for money; 
and whether he allowanced my sister to a 
certain nmnber of dresses in the course of 
the year ? 

Again : whenever our conversation turned 
on Clara, if I began by describing her 
kindness, her gentleness and goodness, her 
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simple, winning manners — I was sure to be 
led insensibly into a digression about her 
height, figure, complexion, and style of 
dress. The latter subject especially interested 
Margaret ; she could question me on it, over 
and over again : What was Clara's usual 
morning dress? How did she wear her 
hair ? What was her evening dress ? Did 
she make a difference between a dinner- 
party and a ball? What colours did she 
prefer ? What dress-maker did she employ ? 
Did she wear much jewellery ? Which did 
she like best in her hair, and which were 
most fashionable, flowers or pearls? How 
many new dresses did she have in a year? 
and was there more than one maid especially 
to attend on her ? 

Then, again: Had she a carriage of her 
own ? What ladies took care of her when 
she went out ? Did she like dancing ? 
What were the fashionable dances at noble- 
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men's houses? Did young ladies in the 
great world practise the piano-forte much? 
How many offers had my sister had ? Did 
she go to Court, as well as my father? 
What did she talk about to gentlemen, 
and what did gentlemen talk about to her ? 
If she were speaking to a duke, how often 
would she say " your Grace " to him ? 
and would a duke get her a chair, or an 
ice, and wait on her just as ordinary gentle- 
men waited upon ladies, when they met 
them in society ? 

My replies to these, and hundreds of 
oth^ questions like them, were received by 
Margaret with the most eager attention. 
On the &vourite subject of Clara's dresses, 
my answers were an unending source of 
amusement and pleasure to her. She espe- 
dsJiy enjoyed overcoming the difficulties of 
interpreting aright my dumsy, drcum- 
loeutory phrases in att^npting to descxibe 
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shawls, gowns, and bonnets; and taught 
mc the exact millinery language which I 
ought to have made use of, with an arch 
expression of triumph and a burlesque 
(^mestness of manner, that always enchanted 
mc. At that time, every word she uttered, 
no matter how frivolous, was the sweetest of 
all music to my ears. It was only by the 
stern test of after events that I learnt to 
analyse her conversation. Sometimes, when 
I was away from her, I might think of 
leading her girlish curiosity to higher things ; 
but when we met again, the thought 
vanished; and it became delight enough 
for me simply to hear her speak, without 
once caring or considering what she spoke 
of. 

Those were the days when I lived happy 
and unreflecting in the broad sunshine of 
joy which love showered round me — my 
eyes were dazzled ; my mind lay asleep 
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under * it. Once or twice, a cloud came 
threatening, with chill and shadowy influ- 
ence ; but it passed away, and then the sun- 
shine returned— to me, the same sunshine 
that it was before. 
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II. 



The first change that passed over the 
calm uniformity of the life at North Villa, 
came in this manner : 

One evening, on entering the drawing- 
room, I missed Mrs. Sherwin; and found 
to my great disappointment that her husband 
was apparently ; settled there for the evening. 
He looked a little flurried, and was more 
restless than usual. His first words, as he 
greeted me, were : 
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"Only think! Mr. Mannion has come 
back — at least two days before I expected 
him !" 

At first, I felt inclined to ask who Mr. 
Mannion was, and what consequence it could 
possibly be to me that he had come back. 
But immediately afterwards, I remembered 
that this Mr. Mannion*s name had been 
mentioned during my first conversation 
with Mr. Sherwin; and then I recalled to 
mind the description I had heard of him, as 
" confidential clerk ;" as forty years of age ; 
and as an educated man, who had made his 
information of some use to Margaret in 
keeping up the knowledge she had acquired 
at school. I knew no more than this about 
him, and I felt no curiosity to discover 
more fi-om Mr. Sherwin. 

Margaret and I sat down as usual with 
our books about us. There had been some- 
thing a little hurried and abrupt in her 
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manner of receiving me, when I came in. 
When we began to read, her attention 
wandered incessantly: she looked round 
several times towards the door. Mr. 
Sherwin walked about the room without 
intermission, except when he once paused 
on his restless course, to tell me that Mr. 
Mannion was coming that evening; and 
that he hoped I should have no objection to 
be introduced to a person who was " quite 
like one of the family, and well enough read 
to be sure to please a great reader like me." 
I asked myself rather impatiently, who was 
this Mr. Mannion, that his arrival at his 
employer's house should make a sensation? 
When I whispered something of this to 
Margaret, she smiled rather uneasily, and 
said nothing. 

At last the bell was rung. Margaret 
started a little at the sound — Mr. Sherwin 
sat down ; composing himself into rather an 
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elaborate attitude — the door opened, and Mr. 
Mannion entered. 

Mr. Sherwin received his clerk with the 
assumed superiority of the master in his 
words; but his tones and manner flatly 
contradicted them. Margaret rose hastily, 
and then as hastily sat down again, while 
the visitor very respectfully took her hand, 
and made the usual inquiries. After this, he 
was introduced to me; and then Margaret 
was sent away to summon her mother down 
stairs. While she was out of the room, 
there was nothing to distract my attention 
from Mr. Mannion. I looked at him with a 
ciuriosity and interest, which I could hardly 
account for at first. 

If extraordinary regularity of feature were 
alone sufficient to make a handsome man, 
then this confidential clerk of Mr. Sherwin 's 
was assuredly one of the handsomest men 
I ever beheld. Viewed separately from the 
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head (which was rather large, both in front 
and behind) his face exhibited, throughout, 
an almost perfect symmetry of proportion. 
His bald forehead was smooth and massive 
as marble; his high brow and thin eyelid 
had the firmness and immobility of marble, 
and seemed as cold; his delicately-formed 
lips, when he was not speaking, closed 
habitually, as changelessly still as if no breath 
of life ever passed them. There was not a 
wrinkle or line anywhere on his face. But 
for the baldness in front, and the grey- 
ness of the hair at the back and sides of his 
head, it would have been impossible from 
his appearance to have guessed his age, 
even within ten years of what it reaUy was. 

Such was his countenance in point of 
form; but in that which is the outward 
vindication of our immortality — in expres- 
sion — it was, as I now beheld it, an utter 
Void. Never had I before seen any human 
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face which baffled all inquiry like his. No 
mask could have been made expressionless 
enough to resemble it; and yet it looked 
like a mask. It told you nothing of his 
thoughts, when he spoke: nothing of his 
disposition, when he was silent. His light 
grey eyes gave you no help in trying to 
study him. They never varied from the 
steady, straightforward look, which was 
exactly the same for Margaret as it was 
for me; for Mrs. Sherwin as for Mr. Sher- 
win — exactly the same whether he spoke 
or whether he listened; whether he talked 
of indifferent, or of important matters. 
Who was he? What was he? His name 
and calling were poor replies to the ques- 
tions. Was he naturally cold and unim- 
pressible at heart ? or had some fierce 
passion, some terrible sorrow, ravaged the 
life within him, and left it dead for ever 
after ? Impossible to conjecture ! Impos- 
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sible to decide, from looking at him, whether 
his temperament was cold or hot ; whether 
his intellect tended towards obsenration or 
reflection ! There was the impenetrable fece 
before you, wholly inexpressive — so inexpres- 
sive that it did not even look vacant — a 
mystery for yom* eyes, your heart, and your 
mind to dwell on — hiding something; but 
whether vice or virtue you could not tell. 

He was dressed as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible, entirely in black ; and was rather above 
the middle height. His manner was the 
only part of him that betrayed anything to 
the observation of others. Viewed in con- 
nection with his station, his demeanour (un- 
obtrusive though it was) proclaimed itself as 
above his position in the world. He had 
all the quietness and self-possession of a 
thorough gentleman. He maintained his 
respectful bearing, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of cringing ; and displayed a deci- 
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sion, both in word and action, that could 
never be mistaken for obstinacy or over- 
confidence. Before I had been in his com- 
pany five minutes, his manner assured me 
that he must have descended to the position 
he now occupied. 

On his introduction to me, he bowed 
without saying anything. When he spoke 
to Mr. Sherwin, his voice was as void of 
expression as his face : it was rather low in 
tone; but singularly distinct in utterance. 
He spoke deliberately ; but with no emphasis 
on particular words, and without hesitation 
in choosing his terms. 

When Mrs. Sherwin came down, I 
watched her conduct towards him. She 
could not repress a slight nervous shrinking, 
when he approached and placed a chair for 
her. In answering his inquiries after her 
health, she never once looked at him ; but 
fixed her eyes all the time on Margaret 
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and me, with a sad, anxious expression, 
wholly indescribahle, which often recurred 
to my memory after that day. She always 
looked more or less frightened, poor thing, 
in her husband's presence ; but she seemed 
positively chilled and awe-struck before Mr. 
Mannion. 

In truth, my first observation of this so- 
called clerk, at North Villa, was enough to 
convince me that he was master there — 
master in his own quiet, unobtrusive way. 
That man's character, of whatever elements 
it might be composed, was a character that 
ruled. I could not see this in his face, or 
detect it in his words ; but I could discover 
it in the looks and manners of his employer 
and his employer's family, as he now sat at 
the same table with them. Margaret's eyes 
avoided his countenance much less frequently 
than the eyes of her parents; but then he 
rarely looked at her in return — rarely looked 
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at her at all, except when common courtesy 
obliged him to do so. 

If any one had told me, beforehand, that 
I should suspend my ordinary evening's occu- 
pation with my young wife, for the sake of 
observing the very man who had interrupted 
it, and that man only Mr. Sherwin's clerk, 
I should have laughed at the idea. Yet so 
it was. Our books lay neglected on the 
table — neglected by me, perhaps by Mar- 
garet too, for Mr. Mannion. 

His conversation, on this occasion at least, 
baffled all ciuiosity as completely as his face. 
I tried to lead him to talk. He just answered 
me, and that was all; speaking with great 
respect of manner and phrase, very intelli- 
gibly, but very briefly. Mr. Sherwin, after 
referring to the business expedition on which 
he had been absent for the purchase of silks 
at Lyons, asked him some questions about 
France and the French, which evidently pro- 
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('4MMi(i(l from the most ludicrous ignorance 
both of the country and the people. Mr. 
Matitiion just set him right ; and did no 
inon;. There was not the smallest inflection 
of MiireaHrn in his voice, not the slightest look 
of MJinjUHm in his eye, while he spoke. When 
\vr talked among ourselves, he did not join 
in the convcTsation ; but sat quietly waiting 
until ho might be pointedly and personally 
.'iddrcHsed again. At these times, a sus- 
picion crossed my mind that he might be 
riMilly studying my character, as I was vainly 
trying to study his; and I often turned sud- 
(l(?nly round on him, to see whether he was 
lookhig at me. This was never the case. 
His hard, chill grey eyes were not on me, 
and not on Margaret : they rested most 
frequently on Mrs. Sherwin, who always 
shrank before them. 

After staying little more than half an 
hour, he rose to go away. While Mr. 
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Sherwin was vainly pressing him to remain 
longer, I walked to the round table at the 
other end of the room, on which the book 
was placed that Margaret and I had in- 
tended to read during the evening. I was 
standing by the table, when he came to take 
leave of me. He just glanced at the volume 
under my hand ; and said in tones too low to 
be heard at the other end of the room : 

" I hope my arrival has not interrupted 
any occupation to-night, Sir. Mr. Sherwin, 
aware of the interest I must feel in whatever 
concerns the family of an employer whom I 
have served for years, has informed me in 
confidence — a confidence which I know how 
to respect and preserve — of your marriage 
with his daughter, and of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the marriage has 
been contracted. I may at least venture, 
Sir, to congratulate the young lady on a 
change of life which must procure her hap- 
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piiicss, having begun already by procuring 
tlir increase of her mental resources and 
pl(»asures." He bowed ; and pointed to the 
book on the tabic. 

" I believe, Mr. Mannion," said I, " that 
you have been of great assistance in laying 
a foundation for the studies to which I pre- 
suTn(* vou refer." 

" I endeavoured to make myself usefiil 
in that way, Sir, as in all others, when my 
employer desired it." He bowed again, as 
ho said this ; and then went out, followed by 
Mr. Sherwin, who held a short colloquy 
with him in the hall. 

What had he said to me ? Only a few 
civil words, spoken in a very respectful 
manner. There had been nothing in his 
tones, nothing in his looks, to give any 
peculiar significance to what he uttered. 
Perhaps he had spoken with rather more 
quietness and deliberation than I had heard 
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him speak with yet — that was all. Still, 
the moment his back was turned, I found 
myself speculating whether his words con- 
tained any hidden meaning ; trying to recall 
something in his voice or manner whicli 
might guide me in discovering the real 
sense he attached to what he said. It 
seemed as if the most powerful whet to 
my curiosity, were supplied by my own 
experience of the impossibility of reading 
the man's character by a single sign, either 
in his face or his conversation ! 

I questioned Margaret about him. She 
could not tell me anything more than 1 knew 
already. He had always been very kind 
and useful ; he was a clever man, and could 
talk a great deal sometimes, when he chose ; 
and he had taught her more of foreign 
languages and foreign literature in a month, 
than she had learned at school in a year. 
While she was telling me this, I hardly 
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nr)ticcd that she spoke in a ven' hurried 
manner, and busied herself in arran^g the 
books and work that by on the table. My 
attention was more closely directed to Mrs. 
Sherwin. To my surprise, I saw her eagerly 
lean forward while Margaret was speaking, 
and fix her eyes on her daughter with a 
look of penetrating scrutiny, of which I 
could never have supposed a person usually 
so feeble and unenergetic to be capable. I 
thought of transferring to her my question- 
ings on the subject of Mr. Mannion; but, 
at that moment, her husband entered the 
room, and I addressed myself for further 
enlightenment to him. 

" Aha !" — cried Mr. Sherwin, rubbing 
his hands triumphantly — " I knew Mannion 
would please you — told you so, my dear 
Sir; told you so, if you remember, before 
he came in. Curious-looking person ; most 
curious, indeed — isn't he?" 
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" So curious, that I may safely say I 
never saw a face in the slightest degree 
resembling his in my life. Yoin: clerk, Mr. 
Sherwin, is a complete walking mystery 
that I want to solve. Margaret cannot give 
me much help, I am afraid. When you 
came in, I was about to apply to Mrs. 
Sherwin for a little assistance." 

"Don't do any such thing! You'll be 
quite in the wrong box there. Mrs. S. 
always sports sulky, whenever Mannion and 
she are in company together. Considering 
her behaviour to him, I wonder he can be 
so civil to her." 

" Well : but what can you tell me about 
him yourself, Mr. Sherwin ?" 

" I can tell you there's not a house 
of business in London has such a managing 
man as he is : he's my factotum — my — 
ray right hand, in short ; and my left too, 
for the matter of that. He understands my 
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ways of doing business ; and, in fact, carries 
things out in first-rate style. Why, he'd be 
worth his weight in gold, only for the knack 
he has of keeping the young men in the 
shop in order. Poor devils ! they don't, 
know how he does it; but there's a par- 
ticular quiet sort of look of Mr. Mannion's 
that's as bad as transportation and hanging 
to them, whenever they catch it. I'll pledge 
you my word of honour he's never had a 

day's illness, or made a single mistake since 

f 
he's been with me. He's a quiet, steady- 
going, regular dragon at his work — he is ! 
And then, so obliging — so particularly so — 
in other things. I've only got to say to 
him : * Here's Margaret at home for the 
holidays ;' or ' Here's Margaret a little out 
of sorts, and going to be nursed at home 
for the half year — what's to be done about 
keeping up her lessons ? I can't pay for a 
governess (bad lot governesses !) and school 
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too/ — I've only got to say that ; and up gets 
Mannion from his books and his fireside at 
home, in the evening — ^which begins to be 
something you know to a man of his time 
of life — and turns tutor for me, gratis ; 
and a first-rate tutor, too! That's what I 
call having a treasure ! And yet, though 
he's been with us for years, Mrs. S. there, 
won't take to him ! — I defy her, or anybody 
else, to say why or wherefore !" 

"Do you know how he was employed 
before he came to you ?" 

" Ah ! now you've hit it — that's where 
you're right in saying he's a mystery. 
What he did before I knew him, is more 
than I can tell — a good deal more. He 
came to me with a capital recommendation 
and security, from a gentleman whom I 
know to be of the highest respectability. I 
had a vacancy in the back office, and tried 
him, and found out what he was worth, in 
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no time — I flatter myself I've a knack at 
that with everybody. Well: before I got 
used to his curious-looking face, and his 
quiet ways, and so forth, I wanted badly 
enough to know something about him, and 
who his connections were. First, I asked his 
friend who had recommended him — the 
friend wasn't at liberty to answer for any- 
thing but his perfect trustworthiness. Then 
I asked Mannion himself point-blank about 
it, one day. He just told me that he had 
reasons for keeping his family affairs to him- 
self — nothing more — but you know the 
way he has with him ; and — damn it ! he 
put the stopper on me, from that time 
to this. I wasn't going to risk losing the 
best clerk that ever man had, by worrying 
him about his secrets. They didn't inter- 
fere with business, and didn't interfere with 
me : so I put my curiosity in my pocket. 
I know nothing about him, but that he's my 
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right-hand man, and the honestcst fellow 
that ever stood in shoes. He may be the 
Great Mogul himself, in disguise, for any- 
thing I care! In short, you may be able 
to find out all about him, my dear Sir; 
but / can't." 

" There does not seem much chance for 
me, Mr. Sherwin, after what you have 
said." 

"Well: Fm not so sure of that — plenty 
of chances here, you know. You'll see him 
ofl«n enough: he lives near, and drops in 
constantly of evenings. We settle business 
matters that won't come into business hours, 
in my private snuggery up stairs. In fact, 
he's one of the family ; treat him as such, 
and get anything out of him you can — 
the more the better, as far as regards that. 
Ah ! Mrs. S., you may stare, Ma'am ; 
but I say again, he's one of the family ; 
may be, he'll be my partner some of these 
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days — you'll have to get used to him then, 
whether you like it or not." 

" One more question : is he married or 
single ?" 

" Single, to be sure — a regular old bache- 
lor — no use for the ladies to set their caps at 
him, I can tell them !" 

During the whole time we had been 
speaking, Mrs. Sherwin had looked at us 
with far more earnestness and attention 
than I had ever seen her display before. 
Even her languid faculties seemed susceptible 
of active curiosity on the subject of Mr. 
Mannion — the more so, perhaps, from her 
very dislike of him. Margaret had moved 
her chair into the background, while her 
father was talking ; and was apparently little 
interested in the topic under discussion. In 
the first interval of silence, she complained 
of headache, and asked leave to retire to her 
room. 
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After she left us, I took my departxire ; 
for Mr. Sherwin evidently had nothing more 
to teU me about his clerk that was worth 
hearing. On my way home, Mr. Mannion 
occupied no small share of my thoughts. 
The idea of trying to penetrate the mystery 
connected with him, was an idea that pleased 
me; there was a promise of future excite- 
ment in it of no ordinary kind. I deter- 
mined to have a little private conversation 
with Margaret about him ; and to make her 
an ally in my new project. If there really 
had been some romance connected with Mr. 
Mannion's early life — if that strange and 
striking face of his was indeed a sealed 
book which contained a secret story, what 
a triumph and a pleasure, if Margaret and 
I should succeed in discovering it together ! 

When I woke the next morning, I could 
hardly believe that this tradesman's clerk 
had so interested my curiosity that he had 
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actually shared my thoughts with my young 
wife, during the evening before. And yet, 
when I next saw him, he produced exactly 
the same impression on me again. 
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III. 



Some weeks passed away; Margaret and 
I resumed our usual employments and 
amusements ; the life at North Villa ran on 
smoothly, monotonously, obscurely as usual 
— and still I remained as ignorant as ever 

of Mr. Mannion's history and Mr. Mannion's 

* 

character. He came frequently to the house, 
in the evening; but was generally closeted 
with Mr. Sherwin, and seldom accepted his 
employer's constant invitation to him to join 
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the party in the drawing-room. At those 
rare intervals when we did see him, his 
appearance and behaviour were exactly the 
same as on the night when I had met him 
for the first time : he spoke just as seldom, 
and resisted just as resolutely and respect- 
fully the many attempts made on my part 
to lead him into conversation and familiarity. 
If he had really been trying to excite my 
interest, he could not have succe^eded more 
effectually. I felt towards him much as a 
man feels in a labyrinth, when every fresh 
failure in gaining the centre only produces 
fresh obstinacy in recommencing the effort 
to arrive at it. 

From Margaret I gained no sympathy for 
my newly-aroused curiosity. She appeared, 
much to my surprise, to care little about 
Mr. Mannion ; and always changed the con- 
versation, if it related to him, whencJVer it de- 
pended upon her to continue the topic or not. 
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Mrs. Sherwin's conduct was diflFerent 
when I spoke to her on the same subject. 
She always listened intently to what I said ; 
but her answers were invariably brief, con- 
fused^ and sometimes absolutely incompre- 
hensible. It was only after great difficulty 
that I induced her to confess her dislike of 
Mr. Mannion. Whence it proceeded she 
could never tell. Did she suspect anything ? 
In answering this question, she always stam- 
mered, trembled, and looked away from me. 
" How could she suspect anything ? If 
she did suspect, it would be very wrong 
without good reason : but she ought not, and 
did not, of course." 

I never obtained any replies from her 
more intelligible than these. Attributing 
their confusion to the nervous agitation 
which more or less affected her when she 
spoke on any subject, I soon ceased making 
any efforts to induce her to explain herself ; 
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and determined to search for the due to Mr. 
Mannion's character, without seeking assist- 
ance from any one. 

Accident at length gave me an opportunity 
of knowing something of his habits and 
opinions ; and so far, therefore, of knowing 
something about the man himself. 

One night, I met him in the hall at North 
Villa, about to leave the house at the same 
time that I was, after a business-consultation 
in private with Mr. Sherwin. We went out 
together. The sky was unusually black ; the 
night atmosphere unusually oppressive and 
still. The roll of distant thunder sounded 
faint and dreary all about us. The . sheet 
lightning, flashing quick and low in the 
horizon, made the dark firmament look like a 
thick veil, rising and falling incessantly, over 
a heaven of dazzling Ught behind it. Such 
few foot passengers as passed us, passed 
running— for heavy, warning drops were 
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faUing already from the sky. We quickened 
our pace; but before we had walked more 
than two himdred yards, the rain came 
down, furious and drenching, in one instant ; 
and the thunder began to peal fearfully, right 
over our heads. 

" My house is close by," said my com- 
panion just as quietly and deliberately as 
usual — " pray step in. Sir, until the storm is 
over." 

I followed him down a bye street: he 
opened a door with his own key ; and the 
next instant I was sheltered under Mr. 
Mannion's roof. 

He led me at once into a room on the 
ground floor. The fire was blazing in the 
grate; an arm-chair, with a reading easel 
attached, was placed by it; the lamp was 
ready lit ; the tea-things were placed on the 
table; the dark, thick curtains were drawn 
dose over the window ; and, as if to complete 

VOL. II. D 
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the picture of comfort before me, a large 
black cat lay on the rug, basking luxuriously 
in the heat of the fire. While Mr. Mannion 
went out to give some directions, as he 
said, to his servant, I had an opportunity of 
examining the apartment more in detail. 
To study the appearance of a man's dwelling- 
room, is very often nearly equivalent to 
studying his own character. 

The personal contrast between Mr. Sher- 

win and his clerk was remarkable enough, 

but the contrast between the dimensions and 

furnishing of the rooms they lived in, was 

to the full as extraordinary. The apartment 

I now surveyed was less than half the size 

of the sitting-room at North Villa. The 

paper on the walls was of a dark red ; the 

curtains were of the same colour; the 

carpet was brown, and if it bore any pattern, 

that pattern was too quiet and unpretending 

to be visible by candlelight. One wall was 
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entirdy occupied by rows of dark mahogany 
shelves, completely filled with books, most 
of them cheap editions of the classical 
works of ancient and modem literature. 
The opposite wall was thickly hung with 
engravings in maple-wood frames from the 
works of modem painters, English and 
French. All the minor articles of furniture 
were of the plainest and neatest order — 
even the white china tea-pot and tea-cup on 
the table, had neither pattern nor colour- 
ing of any kind. What a contrast was 
this room to the drawing-room at North 
Villa! 

On re-entering, Mr. Mannion found me 
looking at his tea-equipage. "I am afraid, 
Sir, I must confess myself an epicure and a 
prodigal in two things," said he, " an epicure 
in tea, and a prodigal (at least for a person 
in my situation) in books. However, I 
receive a liberal salary, and can satisfy my 

D 2 
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tastes, such as they are, and save money too. 
What can I offer you, Sir?" 

Seeing the preparations on the table, I 
asked for tea. While he was speaking to 
me, there was one peculiarity about him 
that I observed. Almost all men, when they 
stand on their own hearths, in their own 
homes, instinctively alter more or less from 
their out-of-door manner : the stiffest people 
expand, the coldest thaw a little, by their 
own firesides. But it was not so with Mr. 
Mannion. He was exactly the same man 
at his own house that he was at Mr. Sher- 



win's. 



There was no need for him to have told 
me that he was an epicure in tea; the 
manner in which he made it would have 
betrayed that to anybody. He put in nearly 
treble the quantity which would generally be 
considered sufficient for two persons; and 
almost immediately after he had filled the 
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tea-pot with boiling water, began to pour 
from it into the cups — thus preserving all 
the aroma and delicacy of flavour in the 
heibi without the alloy of any of the coarser 
part of its strength* When we had finished 
our first cups, there was no pouring of 
dr^ into a basin, or of fresh water on the 
leaves. A middle-aged female servant, neat 
and quiet, came up and took away the tray, 
bringing it to us again with the tea-pot and 
tea-cups dean and empty, to receive a fresh 
infusion from fresh leaves. These were 
trifles to notice; but I thought of other 
tradesmen's clerks who were drinking their 
giu-and-water joviaUy, at home or at a 
tavern, and foimd such trifles useful, as 
marking points of character in this instance. 
The conversation between us turned at 
first on trivial subjects, and was but ill 
sustained on my part — there were peculiari- 
ties in my present position which made me 
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thoughtful. Once, our talk ceased alto- 
gether ; and just at that moment, the storm 
without began to rise to its height. Hail 
mingled with the rain, and rattled heavily 
agsdnst the window. The thunder, bursting 
louder and louder with each successive peal, 
seemed to shake the house to its founda- 
tions. As I listened to the fearful crashing 
and roaring that seemed to fill the whole 
measureless void of upper air, and then 
looked round on the calm, dead-calm face of 
the man beside me — without one human 
emotion of any kind even faintly pictured on 
it, to show that the terrible glory of the 
night-storm had either a voice for his heart, 
or a soimd for his ear — I felt strange, 
unutterable sensations creeping over me ; our 
silence grew oppressive and sinister ; I began 
to wish, I hardly knew why, for some third 
person in the room — for somebody else to 
look at and to speak to. 
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He was the first to resume the conversa- 
tion. I should have imagined it impossible 
for any man, in the midst of such thunder as 
now raged above our heads, to think or 
talk of anything but the storm. And yet, 
when he spoke, it was merely on a subject 
connected with his introduction to me at 
North Villa. His attention seemed as far 
fix)m being attracted or impressed by the 
mighty elemental tumult without, as if the 
tranquillity of the night were uninvaded by 
the slightest murmur of sound. 

" May I inquire. Sir," said he, " whether 
I am right in apprehending that my conduct 
towards you, since we first met at Mr. 
Sherwin's house, may have appeared strange, 
and even discourteous, in your eyes?" 

" In what respect, Mr. Mannion ?" said 
I ; a little startled by the abruptness of the 
question. 

"I am perfectly sensible, Sir, that you 
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have kindly set me the example, on many 
occasions, in trying to better our acquaint- 
ance. When such advances are made by 
one in your station to one in mine, they 
ought to be immediately and gratefully re- 
sponded to." 

Why did he pause? Was he about to 
tell me he had discovered that my advances 
sprang from curiosity to know more about 
him than he was willing to reveal? I 
waited for him to proceed. 

" I have only failed," he continued — " in 
the courtesy and gratitude you had a right 
to expect from me, because, knowing how 
you were situated with Mr. Sherwin's 
daughter, I thought any intrusion on my 
part, while you were with the young lady, 
might not be so acceptable, as you, Sir, in 
your kindness were willing to lead me to 
believe." 

" Let me assure you," I answered ; re- 
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lieved to find myself unsuspected, and really 
impressed by his delicacy — "let me assure 
you that I fully appreciate the consideration 
you have shown — " 

Just as the last words passed my lips, 
the thunder pealed awfully over the house. 
I said no more : the sound silenced me. 

"As my explanation has satisfied you, 
Sir/' said he ; his clear and deliberate utter- 
ance rising discordantly audible above the 
long, retiring roll of the last burst of thunder 
— "may I feel justified in speaking on 
the subject of your present position in my 
employer's house, with some freedom? I 
mean, if I may say so without offence, with 
the freedom of a fnend." 

I begged he would use all the freedom 
he wished, and felt really desirous that he 
should do so, apart from any purpose of 
leading him to talk unreservedly on the 
chance of hearing him talk of himself. 

D 3 
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The profound respect of manner and phrase 
which he had hitherto testified — observed 
by a man of his age, to a man of mine — 
made me fed ill at ease. He was most 
probably my equal in acquirements ; he had 
the manners and tastes of a gentleman, and 
might have the birth too, for aught I knew 
to the contrary. The diflFerence between 
us was only in our worldly positions. I 
had not enough of my father's pride of 
oaste to think that this difference alone, 
made it right that a man whose years 
newly doubled mine, whose knowledge, 
perhaps surpassed mine, should speak to 
me as Mr. Mannion had spoken up to this 
time. 

" 1 may tell you then," he resumed, 
*^ that while I am anxious to commit no 
untimely intrusion on your hours at North 
Villa, 1 am at the same time desirous of 
being something more than merely inof- 
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fensive towards you. I should wish to be 
positively useful, as feu* as I can. In my 
opinion, Mr. Sherwin has held you to rather 
a hard engagement — he is tr}ing your dis- 
cretion and resolution a little too severely 
I think, at your years and in your situation. 
Feeling thus, it is my sincere wish to 
render what connection and influence I 
have with the family, usefiil in making the 
probation you have still to pass through, as 
easy as possible. I have more means of 
doing this, Sir, than you might at first 
imagine." 

His offer took me a little by surprise. I 
felt with a sort of shame, that candour and 
warmth of feeling were what I had not 
expected from him. My attention insensi- 
bly wandered away from the storm without, 
to attach itself more and more closely to 
him, as he went on : 

" I am perfectly sensible that such a 
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proposition as I now make to you, proceed- 
ing from one little better than a stranger, 
may cause surprise and even suspicion, at 
first. I can only explain it, by asking 

vou to remember that I have known the 

» 

young lady since childhood ; and that, having 
assisted in forming her mind and developing 
her character, I feel towards her almost as 
a second father, and am therefore naturally 
interested in the gentleman who has chosen 
her for a wife." 

Was there a tremor at last in that change- 
less voice, as he spoke ? I thought so ; and 
looked anxiously to catch the answering 
gleam of expression, which might now, for 
the first time, be softening his iron features, 
animating the blank stillness of his counte- 
nance. If any such expression had been 
visible, I was too late to detect it. Just 
as I looked at him, he stooped down to 
poke the fire. When he tiuned towards 
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me again, his face was the same impene- 
trable face, his eye the same hard, steady, 
inexpressive eye as before. 

** Besides," he continued, "a man must 
have some object in life for his sympathies 
to be employed on. I have neither wife 
nor child; and no near relations to think 
of — ^I have nothing but my routine of busi- 
ness in the day, and my books here by my 
lonely fireside, at night. Our life is not 
much; but it was made for a little more 
than this. My former pupil at North Villa, 
is my pupil no longer — I can't help feel- 
ing that it would be an object in existence 
for me to occupy myself with her happiness 
and yours; to have two young people, 
in the heyday of youth and first love, 
Rooking towards me occasionally for the 
promotion of some of their pleasures — ^no 
matter how trifling. All this will seem 
odd and incomprehensible to you : if you 
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were of my age, Sir, and in my position, 
you would understand it." 

Was it possible that he could speak 
thus, without his voice fedtering, or his eye 
softeDing in the slightest d^^-ee? Yes: 
I looked at him and listened to him in- 
tently; but there was not the Contest 
change in his face or his tones — there was 
nothing to show outwardly whether he 
felt what he said, or whether he did tiot. 
His words had painted such a picture of for- 
lomness on mv mind, that 1 had mechani- 
cally half raised my hand to take his, while 
he was addressing me; but the sight of 
him when he ceased, checked the impulse 
almost as soon as it was formed. He 
did not appear to have noticed either 
my involuntary gesture, or its immediate 
repression ; and went on speaking : 

''I have said perhaps more than 1 
ought," he resumed. " However, if, as is 
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most likdy, I have not succeeded in making 
you understand my explanation as I could 
wish, we will change the subject, and not 
resume it again, until you have known me 
for a much longer time." 

" On no account change the subject, Mr. 
Mannion," said I; unwilling to let it be 
implied that I would not put trust in him. 
"I am deeply sensible of the kindness of 
your oflFer, and the interest you take in Mar- 
garet and me. We shall both, I am sure, 
accept your good offices — " 

I stopped. The storm had decreased a 
little in violence ; but my attention was now 
struck by the wind, which had risen, as the 
thunder and rain had partially lulled. Oh, 
how drearily it was moaning down the 
street ! It seemed at that moment, to be 
wailing over me ; to be wailing over him; 
to be wailing over all mortal things ! The 
strange sensations I then felt, moved me 
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to listen to it in silence; but I checked 
them, and spoke again. 

If I have not answered you as I 
should," I continued, "you must attribute 
it partly to the storm, which I confess 
rather discomposes my ideas ; and partly 
to a little surprise — a very foolish siuprise, 
I own — that you should still be able to 
feel so strong a sympathy with interests 
which are generally only considered of 
importance to the young." 

" The age of the body is oftener the re- 
newing of the youth of the heart, than the 
young in years suppose," said he. "You 
may be surprised to hear a tradesman's 
clerk talk thus ; but I was not always what 
I am now. I have gathered knowledge, and 
suflFered in the gathering. I have grown 
old before my time — my forty years are 
like the fifty of other men." — (My heart 
beat quicker — was he, unasked, about to 
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disclose the mystery which evidently hung 
ovor his early life? No: he dropped the 
subject at once, when he continued. I 
longed to ask him to resume it, but could 
not. I feared the same repulse which 
Mr. Sherwin had received; and remained 
silent). 

"What I was," he proceeded, "is not 
the point : it is what I can do for you. 
Any aid I can give, may be poor enough; 
but it may be of some use notwithstanding. 
For instance, the other day, if I mistake 
not, you were a little hurt at Mr. Sher- 
win's taking his daughter to a party, to 
which the family had been invited. This 
was very natural. You could not be there 
to watch over her in your real character, 
without disclosing a secret which must be 
kept safe; and you knew not what young 
men she might meet, who would imagine 
her to be Miss Sherwin still, and would 
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regulate their conduct accordingly. Now, 
I think I might be of use here. I have 
some influence — perhaps in strict truth I 
ought to say great influence — with my 
employer; and, if you wished it, I would 
use that influence to back your's, in in- 
ducing him to forego, for the future, any 
intention of taking his daughter into society, 
except when you desire it. Again : I think 
I am not wrong in assuming that you in- 
finitely prefer the company of Mrs. Sherwin 
to that of Mr. Sherwin, during yom* inter- 
views with the young lady ?" 

How had he found that out? At any 
rate, he was right ; and I told him so can- 
didly. 

"The preference is on many accounts a 
very natural one," said he ; " but if you 
suffered it to appear to Mr. Sherwin, it 
might, for obvious reasons, produce a most 
unfavourable effect. I might interfere in the 
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matter, however, without suspicion ; I should 
have many opportunities of keeping him 
away from the room, in the evening, which 
I could use, if you wished it. And, more 
than that, if you wanted longer and more 
frequent communication with North Villa 
than you now enjoy, I might be able to 
effect this also. I do not mention what I 
could do in these, and in other matters, in 
any disparagement, Sir, of the influence 
which you have with Mr. Sherwin, in 
your own right ; but, because I know that 
in what concerns your intercourse with his 
daughter, my employer has asked, and will 
ask my advice, from the habit of doing so 
in other things. I have hitherto declined 
giving him this advice in your affairs; but 
I will give it, and in your favour and the 
young lady's, if you and she choose.'' 

I thanked him — but not in such warm 
terms as I should have employed, if I had 
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seen even the faintest smile on his face, or 
had heard any change in his steady, delibe- 
rate tones, as he spoke. While his words 
attracted, his immoveable looks repelled me, 
in spite of myself. 

" I must again beg you" — he proceeded — 
"to remember what I have already said, in 
your estimate of the motives of my oflFer. 
If, after that, I still appear to be interfering 

* 

officiously in your affairs, you have only to 
think that I have presumed impertinently on 
the freedom you have allowed me, and to 
treat me no longer on the terms of to-night. 
I shall not complain of your conduct, and 
shall try hard not to consider you unjust to 
me, if you do." 

Such an appeal as this was not to be 
resisted : I answered him at once and unre- 
servedly. What right had I to draw bad 
inferences from a man's face, voice, and 
manner, merely because they impressed me, 
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as out of the common ? Did I know how 
much share the influence of natural infirmi- 
ties, or the outward traces of unknown 
sorrow and suffering, might have had in pro- 
ducing the external peculiarities which had 
struck me ? He would have every right to up- 
braid me as unjust — and that in the strongest 
terms — unless I spoke out fairly in reply. 

" I am quite incapable, Mr. Mannion," 
said I, " of viewing your offer with any 
other than grateful feelings. You will find 
I shall prove this by employing your good 
ofiices for Margaret and myself in perfect 
faith, and sooner perhaps than you may 
imagine.'' 

He bowed and said a few cordial words, 
which I heard but imperfectly — for, as I 
addressed him, a blast of wind fiercer than 
usual rushed down th^ street, shaking the 
window and shutter violently as it passed, 
and dying away in a low, melancholy, dirging 
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swell, like a spirit-cry of lamentation and 
despair. 

When he spoke again, after a momentary 
silence, it was to make some change in the 
conversation. He talked of Margaret — 
dwelling in terms of high praise rather on 
her moral than on her personal qualities — of 
Mr. Sherwin, referring to solid and attractive 
points in his character which I had not 
detected. What he said of Mrs. Sherwin 
appeared to be equally dictated by com- 
passion and respect — he even hinted at her 
coolness towards himself, considerately attri- 
buting it to the involimtary caprice of settled 
nervousness and ill-health. His language, in 
touching on these subjects, was just as im- 
affected, just as devoid of any peculiarities, as 
I had hitherto found it when occupied by 
Other topics. 

It was getting late. The thunder still 
nimUed at long intervals, with a dull 
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distant sound; and the wind showed no 
symptoms of subsiding. But tlic pattering 
of the rain against the window ceased to 
be audible. There was little excuse for 
staying longer; and I wished to find none. 
I had acquired quite knowledge enough of 
Mr. Mannion to assure me, that any attempt 
on my part at extracting from him, in spite 
of his reserve, the secrets which might be 
connected with his eaily life, would prove 
perfectly fruitless. If I must judge him at 
all, I must judge him by the experience of 
the present, and not by the history of the 
past. I had heard good, and good only, of 
him from the shrewd master who knew him 
best, and had tried him longest : he had 
shown the greatest delicacy towards my feel- 
ings, and the strongest desire to do me 
service — it would be a poor return for both, 
to let a foolish curiosity tempt me to pry 
into his private aifairs. 
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I rose to go. He made no effort to detain 
me; but, after unbarring the shutter and 
looking out of the window, simply remarked 
that the rain had almost entirely ceased, and 
that my umbrella would be quite sufficient 
protection against all that remained. He fol- 
lowed me into the passage to light me out. 
As I turned round upon his door-step to 
thank him for his hospitality, and to bid him 
good night, the thought came across me, that 
my manner must have appeared cold and 
repelling to him — especially when he was 
offering his services to my acceptance. If 
I had really produced this impression, he 
was my inferior in station, and it would be 
cruel to leave it. I tried to set myself right 
at parting. 

" Let me assure you again," said I, " that 
it will not be my fault if Margaret and I do 
not thankfully employ your good offices, as the 
good offices of a well-wisher and a friend." 
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The lightning was still in th(* sky, though 
it only appeared at long intervals. Stnmgely 
enough, at the moment when I addressed 
him, a flash came, and seemed to pass right 
over his face. It gave such a hideously 
livid hue, such a spectral look of ghastliness 
and distortion to his features, that he abso- 
lutely seemed to be glaring and grinning 
on me like a fiend, in the one instant of its 
duration. For the moment, it required all 
my knowledge of the settled calmness of his 
countenance, to convince me that my eyes 
must have been only dazzled by an optical 
illusion produced by the lightning. 

When the darkness had come again, I 
bade him good night — first mechanically 
repeating what I had just said, almost in the 
same words. 

I walked home thoughtful. That night 
had given me much matter to think of. 
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IV. 



About the time of my introduction to 
Mr. Mannion — or, to speak more correctly, 
both before and after that period — certain 
peculiarities in Margaret's character and con- 
duct, which came to my knowledge by pure 
accident, gave me a little uneasiness and even 
a little displeasure. Neither of these feelings 
lasted very long, it is true ; for the incidents 
which gave rise to them were of a trifling 
nature in themselves. While I now write, 
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however, these domestic occurrences an; sdl 
vividly present to my recollection. I will 
mention two of them as instances. Sub- 
sequent events, yet to be rclat<id, will show 
that they are not out of place at this part of 
my narrative. 

One lovely autumn morning I call(?d rather 
before the appointed time, at North Villa. 
As the servant opened the front garden- 
gate, the idea occurred to me of giving 
Margaret a surprise, by entering the draw- 
ing-room unexpectedly, with a nosegay 
gathered for her from her own flowcr-brd. 
Telling the servant not to announce me, I 
went round to the back garden, by a gate 
which opened into it at the side of the; hous(i. 
The progress of my flower-gathering led me 
on to the lawn under one of the drawing- 
room windows, which was left a little open. 
The voices of my wife and her mother 
reached me from the room. It was this 
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l^art of their dialogue which I unintentionfdly 
overheard : — 

'' I tell you, mamma, I must and will have 
the dress, whether papa chooses or not." 

This was spoken loudly and resolutely ; in 
such tones as I had never heard from Mar- 
garet before. 

" Pray — pray, my dear, don't talk so," 
answered the weak, faltering voice of Mrs. 
Sherwin; "you know you have had more 
than yoiu* year's allowance of dresses al- 
ready." 

" But I oughtn't to be allowanced like that 
— his sister isn't allowanced: why should I 
be?" 

"My dear love, surely there's some dif- 
ference — '* 

" I'm sure there isn't, now I'm his wife. 
I shall ride some day in my carriage, just 
as his sister does. He gives me my way in 
everything ; and so ought you !" 
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" It isn't me, Margaret : if I could do 
anything, Fm sure I would; but I really 
couldn't ask your papa for another new 
dress, after his having given you so many 
this year, already." 

"That's the way it always is with 
you, mamma — you can't do this, and 
you can't do that — ^you are so excessively 
tiresome ! But I will have the dress, I'm 
determined. He says his sister wears light 
blue crape of an evening ; and I'll have 
light blue crape too. — see if I don't! Ill 
get it somehow from the shop, myself. 
Papa never takes any notice, I'm sure, 
what I have on; and he needn't find out 
anything about what's gone out of the 
shop, until they * take stock,' or whatever 
it is he calls it. And then, if he flies into 
one of his passions — " 

" My dear ! my dear ! you really ought 
not to talk so of your papa — it's very wrong, 
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Margaret, indeed — what would Mr. Basil 
say if be heard you ?" 

I determined to go in at once, and tell 
Margaret that I had heard her — resolving, 
at the same time, to exert some firmness, 
and remonstrate with her, for her own good, 
on much of what she had said, which had 
really surprised and displeased me. On my 
unexpected entrance, Mrs. Sherwin started, 
and looked more timid than ever. Mar- 
garet, however, came forward to meet me 
with her wonted smUe, and held out her 
hand with her wonted grace. I SEud nothing 
until we had got into our accustomed 
comer, and were talking together in whispers 
as usual. Then I b^;an my remonstrance — 
vaj tandefly, nnd in the lowest possible 
tones. She took prerasely the right way to 
stop me in full career, in spite of all my 
resolution. Her beautiftd eyes filled with 
tears directly — the finit I had ever seen in 
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them: caused, too, by what I had said! — 
and she murmured a few plaintive* words 
about the cruelty of being angry with her 
for only wanting to please mv. by being 
dressed as my sister was, which upset every 
intention I had formed but the moment 
before. I involuntarily devoted myself to 
soothing and making excuses, for the rest 
of the morning. Need I say how the mat- 
ter ended? I never mentioned the subject 
more ; and I made her a present of the new 
dress. 

Some weeks after the little home-breeze, 
which I have just related, had died away 
into a perfect calm, I was accidentally wit- 
ness of another domestic dilemma in which 
Margaret bore a principal share. On this 
occasion, as I walked up to the house (in the 
morning again), I found the front door open. 
A pail was on the steps — the servant had 
evidently been washing them, had been in- 



temipted in her work, aod bad forgotten to 
close the door when she left it. The nature 
of the mteiTUption I soon discovered as I 
entered the hall. 

" For God's sake, Miss !" cried the house- 
maid's voice, from the dining-room, "for 
God's sake, put down the poker ! Missus 
will be here directly ; and it's her cat ! 
Oh, Lord, Miss I you couldn't go for to do 
it ! — I'm sure you couldn't !" 

" I will do it ! Ill kill that infamous, 
horrid, brutal cat ! I don't care whose it is ! 
— my poor dear, dear, dear bird 1" The 
voice was Margaret's. At first, its tones 
were tones of fury : they were afterwards 
broken by hysterica] sobs. 

" Poor thing," continued the servant, 
soothingly, " I'm sorry for it, and for you 
too, Miss ! But, oh ! do please to remem- 
bur it was you left the cage on the table, in 
the oat's roach — " 
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" Hold your tongue, you wretch ! How 
dare you hold me ? — ^let me go !" 

" Oh, no, no ! you mustn't — you mustn't, 
indeed ! It's missus's cat, recollect — missus's 
— poor missus's, who's always ill, and hasn't 
got nothing else \o amuse her !" 

" I don't care ! The cat's killed mv 
bird, and the cat shall be killed for doing 
it !— it shan !— it shall ! !— it shaU ! ! ! I'll 
call in the first boy fi-om the street to catch 
it, and poison it, and hang it ! Let me go ! 
I iMl go !" 

" m let the cat go first. Miss, as sure as 
my name's Susan !» 

The next instant, the door wjis sud- 
denly opened, and pass sprang past me, out 
of harm's way, closely followed by the sf;r- 
vant, who stared breathk^ and 2igb;ist at 
seeing me in the hall. I went into the 
dining-room immediately. 

On the floor lay a bird-cage, with the 
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poor canary dead inside (it was the same 
canary that I had seen my wife playing with, 
on the evening of the day when I first met 
her) — the bird's head had been nearly 
dragged throiigh the bent wires of the cage, 
by the murderous claws of the cat. Near 
the fire-place, with the poker she had just 
dropped, on the floor by her side, stood 
Margaret. Never had I seen her look so 
gloriously beautifiil as she now appeared, 
in the fury of passion which possessed her. 
Her large black eyes were dilated, and 
flashing grandly through her tears — the 
blood was glowing crimson in her cheeks — 
her lips were parted as she gasped for 
breath. One of her hands was clenched, 
and rested on the mantel- piece : the other 
was pressed tight over her bosom, with 
the fingers convulsively clasping her dress. 
Shocked and grieved as I was at the pa- 
roxysm of passion into which she had 
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allowed herself to be betrayed, I could not 
repress an involuntary feeling of admiration 
when my eyes first rested on her. Even 
anger itself looked lovely in that lovely face ! 

For a .moment or two she did not 
move when she saw me. Then, as I ap- 
proached her, she dropped down on her 
knees by the cage, sobbing with frightful 
violence, and poiuing forth a perfect torrent 
of ejaculations of vengeance against the 
cat. Mrs. Sherwin came down ; and by 
her total want of tact and presence of 
mind, made matters worse. In brief, the 
scene ended by a fit of hysterics. 

To speak to Margaret on that day, as 
I wished to speak to her, was impossible. 
To approach the subject of the canary's 
death afterwards, was useless. If I only 
hinted in the gentlest way, and with the 
strongest sympathy for the loss of the bird, 
at the distress and astonishment she had 
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caused me by the extremities to which she 
had allowed her passion to hurry her, a 
burst of tears was sure to be her only reply 
— just the reply, of all others, which was 
best calculated to silence me. If I had been 
her husband in fact, as well as in name ; if 
I had been her father, her brother, or her 
friend, I should have let her first emotions 
have their way, and then have expostulated 
with her afterwards. But I was her lover 
still ; and, to my eyes, Margaret's tears made 
virtues even of Margaret's faults. 

Such occurrences as these, happening but 
at rare intervals, formed the only interrup- 
tions to the generally even and happy tenour 
of our intercourse. Weeks and weeks 
glided away; and not a hasty or a hard 
word passed between us. Neither, after one 
preliminary difference had been adjusted, 
did any subsequent disagreement take place 
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between Mr. Sherwin and me. This last 
element in the domestic tranquillity of North 
Villa was, however, less attributable to his 
forbearance, or to mine, than to the private 
interference of Mr. Mannion. 

For some days after my interview with 
the managing clerk, at his own house, I had 
abstained from calling his offered services 
into requisition. I was not conscious of any 
reason for this course of conduct. All that 
had been said, all that had happened during 
the night of the storm, had produced a 
powerful, though vague, impression on me. 
Strange as it may appear, I could not deter- 
mine whether my brief but extraordinary 
experience of my new friend, had attracted 
me towards him, or repelled me from him. 
I felt an unwillingness to lay myself under an 
obligation to him, which was not the result 
of pride, or false delicacy, or sullenness, or 
suspicion — it was an inexplicable unwilling- 
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ness, that sprang from the fear of encoun- 
tering some heavy responsibility ; but of 
what nature I could not imagine. I delayed 
and held back, by instinct ; and, on his 
side, Mr. Mannion made no further advances. 
He maintained the same manner, and con- 
tinued the same habits, during his inter- 
coxirse with the family at North Villa, which 
I had observed as characterising him before 
I took shelter from the storm, in his house. 
He never referred again to the conversation 
of that evening, when we now met. 

Margaret's behaviour, when I mentioned 
to her Mr. Mannion's willingness to be useful 
to us both, rather increased than diminished 
the vague uncertainties, which perplexed me, 
on the subject of accepting or rejecting his 
overtures. I could not induce her to show 
the smallest interest about him. Neither 
his house, his personal appearance, his 
peculiar habits, or his secrecv in relation to 
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his early life — nothing in short, connected 
with him — appeared to excite her attention 
or curiosity in the slightest degree. On the 
evening of his return from the continent, 
she had certainly shown some symptoms of 
interest in his arrival at North Villa, and 
some appearance of attention to him, when 
he joined our party. Now, she seemed com- 
pletely and incomprehensibly changed on this 
point. Her manner became almost petulant, 
if I pereisted long in making Mr. Mannion 
a topic of conversation — it was as if she 
resented his sharing my thoughts in the 
slightest degree with her. As to the difficult 
question whether we should engage him in 
oxir interests or not, that was a matter which 
she always seemed to think too trifling to be 
worth giving an opinion on. 

Ere long, however, circumstances decided 
me as to the course I should take with Mr. 
Mannion. A ball was given by one of Mr. 
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Sherwin's rich commercial friends, to which 
he amiounced his intention of taking Mar- 
garet. Besides the jealousy which I felt — 
naturally enough, in my peculiar situation — 
at the idea of my wife going out as Miss 
Sherwin, and dancing in the character of a 
young unmarried lady with any young 
gentlemen who were introduced to her. I 
had also the strongest possible desire to keep 
Margaret out of the society of her own class, 
until my year's probation was over, and I 
could hope to instal her permanently in the 
society of my class. I had privately men- 
tioned to her my ideas on this subject, and 
found that she fully agreed with them. 
She was not wanting in ambition to ascend 
to the highest degree in the social scale; 
and had already begun to look with indif- 
ference on the society which was offered to 
her by those in her own rank. 

To Mr. Sherwin I could confide nothing 
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of this. I could only object, generally, 
to his taking Margaret out, when neither she 
nor I desired it. He declared that she liked 
parties — that all girls did — that she only 
pretended to dislike them, to please mt — 
and that he had made no engagement to 
keep her moping at home a whole year, on 
my account. In the case of the particular 
ball now under discussion, he was determined 
to have his own way; and he bluntly told 
me as much. 

Irritated by his obstinacy and gross w^ant 
of consideration for my feelings and my 
defenceless position, I forgot all doubts and 
scruples; and privately applied to Mr. 
Mannion to exert the influence which he 
had promised to use, if I wished it, in my 
behalf. 

The result was as immediate as it was 
conclusive. The very next evening, Mr. 
Sherwin came to us with a note which he 
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had just written, and informed me that it was 
an excuse for Margaret's non-appearance at 
the ball. He never mentioned Mr. Mannion's 
name ; but sulkily and shortly said, that he 
had re-considered the matter, and had altered 
his first decision for reasons of his own. 

Having once taken a first step in the new 
direction, I soon followed it up, without 
hesitation, by taking many others. When- 
ever I wished to call oftener than once a day 
at North Villa, I had but to tell Mr. Man- 
nion ; and the next morning I found the 
permission immediately accorded to me by 
the ruling power. The same secret ma- 
chinery enabled me to regulate Mr. Sher- 
win's incomings and outgoings, just as I 
chose, when Margaret and I were together in 
the evening. I could feel almost certain, 
now, of never having any one with us, but 
Mrs. Sherwin, unless I desired it — which, as 
may be easily imagined, was seldom enough. 
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My new ally's ready interference for 
my advantage was exerted quietly, easily, 
and as a matter of course. I never knew 
how, or when, he influenced his employer; 
and Mr. Sherwin, on his part, never breathed 
a word of that influence to me. He accorded 
any extra privilege I might demand, .as if he 
acted entirely under his own will ; little sus- 
pecting how well I knew what was the real 
motive power which directed him. 

I was the more easily reconciled to em- 
ploying the services of Mr. Mannion, by the 
great delicacy with which he performed 
them. He did not allow me to think — he 
did not appear to think himself — that he was 
obliging me in the smallest degree. He 
affected no sudden intimacy with me; his 
manners never altered; he still persisted in 
not joining us in the evening, but at my 
express invitation ; and if I referred in any 
way to the advantages I derived from his 
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devotion to my interests and convenience, 
he always replied in his brief, quiet, manly 
way, that he considered himself the favoured 
person, in being permitted to make his ser- 
vices of some use to those in whose welfare 
he was naturally and really interested. 

I had told Mr. Mannion, when I was 
leaving him on the night of the storm, that 
I would treat his offers as the offers of a 
friend ; and I had now made good my words, 
much sooner and much more unreservedly 
than perhaps I ever intended, when we parted 
at his own house-door ! 
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The autumn was now over; the winter 
— a raw, cold, gloomy winter — had fairly 
come ; five months had nearly elapsed since 
Clara and my father had departed for the 
country : what communication did I hold 
with them, during that interval ? 

No personal communication with either 
— written communication only with my 
sister. Clara's letters to me were fre- 
quent. They studiously avoided anything 
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like a reproach for my long absence ; and 
were confined almost exclusively to such 
details of country life as the writer thought 
likely to interest me. Their tone was as 
affectionate — nay, more affectionate, if pos- 
sible — than usual ; but Clara's gaiety and 
quiet humour, as a correspondent, were gone. 
It was easy to see, that she often made an 
effort to resume the wonted spirit and cheer- 
fulness which had hitherto always given a 
peculiar charm to her letters — but the effort 
was too apparent and too ill-sustained, ever 
to produce a successful result. My con- 
science taught me only too easily and 
too plainly how to account for this change 
— my conscience told me who had altered 
the tone of Clara's letters, by altering all 
the favourite purposes and favourite pleasures 
of her country life — my conscience coun- 
selled me to remember that my sister was 
waiting and longing for me, week after week 
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and month after month, and still waiting 
and longing in vain ! 

I was selfishly enough devoted to my 
own passions, my own interest, and my 
own convenience, at this period of my life ; 
but I was not so totally dead to every one of 
the influences which had guided and sus- 
tained me since childhood, as to lose all 
thought of Clara, and my father, and the 
ancient house that was associated with all 
my purest and happiest recollections. 
Sometimes, even in Margaret's beloved 
presence, a passage from one of my sister's 
letters would recur to me, exerting over my 
heart something of the same ascendancy 
which it would have possessed in byegone 
days. Sometimes, a thought of Clara put 
away from me all other thoughts; and, 
sometimes, in the lonely London house, I 
dreamed strangely of country rides with 
my sister, and of quiet conversations in 
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the old gothic library at the Hall, just 
as if my new love, my marriage and all its 
hopes and fears, were events that had never 
taken place, interests that had never moved 
me, but in my own imagination, or in 
some other dream of some previous night. 

Under such influences as these, I twice 
resolved to make amends for my long ab- 
sence, by joining my father and my sister 
in the coimtry, even though it were only 
for a few days — and, each time, I failed 
in my resolution. On the second occasion, 
I had actually mustered firmness enough 
to get as far as the railway station; 
and, only at the last moment, faltered and 
hung back. The struggle that it cost me to 
part for any length of time from Margaret, 
I had overcome; but the apprehension, as 
vivid as it was vague, that ^something — I 
knew not what — might happen to her in 
my absence, turned my steps backward at 
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starting. I felt heartily ashamed of my 
own weakness; but I yielded to it never- 
theless. 

At last, a letter arrived from Clara, con- 
taining a summons to the country, which I 
could not disobey. 

" I have never asked you," she wrote, 
" to come and see us for my sake ; for I 
would not interfere with any of your in- 
terests, or any of your plans : but I now ask 
you to come here for your own sake — just 
for one week, and no more, unless you like 
it. You remember papa telling you, in 
your room in London, that he believed you 
kept some secret from him. I am afraid 
this is preying on his mind : your long 
absence is making him uneasy about you. 
He does not say so ; but he never sends 
any message, ^hen I write ; and if I speak 
about you, he always changes the subject 
directly. Pray come here, and show your- 
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sdf for a few days — no questions will 
be asked, you may be sure. It will do 
so much good; and will prevent — what I 
hope and pray may never happen ^ — a 
serious estrangement between papa and 
you. Recollect, dear Basil, in a month or 
six weeks we shall come back to town; 
and then the opportunity will be gone." 

As I read these lines I determined to start 
for the country at once, while the effect of 
them was still fresh on my mind. Margaret, 
when I took leave of her, only said that she 
should Uke to be going with me— « it would 
be such a sight for her, to see such a 
grand country house as ours !" Mr. Sherwin 
laughed as coarsely as usual, at all the 
difficulties I made about only leaving his 
daughter for a week — Mrs. Sherwin very 
earnestly, and very unaccountably as I then 
thought, recommended me not to be away 
any longer than I had proposed — Mr. Man- 
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nion privately assured me, that I might 
depend on him in my absence from North 
Villa, exactly as I had always depended on 
him, during my presence there. It was 
strange that his parting words should be 
the only words which soothed and satisfied 
me on taking leave of London. 

The winter afternoon was growing dim 
already with the evening darkness, as I 
drove up to the Hall. Snow on the groimd, 
in the country, has always a cheerful look 
to me. I could have wished to see it on the 
day of my arrival at home; but there had 
been a thaw for the last week — mud and 
water were all about me — a drizzling rain was 
falling — a raw, damp wind was blowing — a 
fog was rising, as the evening stole on — 
and the ancient leafless elms in the park 
avenue, groaned and creaked above my head 
drearily, as I approached the house. 

My father received me with more cere- 
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mony than I liked. I had known from a 
boy, what it meant when he chose to be 
only polite to his own son. What con- 
struction he had put on my long absence 
and my persistence in keeping my secret 
from him, I could not tell; but it was 
evident that I had lost my usual place in 
his estimation ; and lost it past regaining 
merely by a week's visit. The estrange- 
ment between us which my sister had feared, 
had begun already. 

I had been chilled by the desolate aspect 
of nature, as I approached the Hall; my 
father's reception of me, when I entered 
the house increased the comfortless and 
melancholy impressions produced on my 
mind : it required all the affectionate warmth 
of Clara's welcome, all the pleasure of 
hearing her whisper her thanks, as she kissed 
me, for my readiness in following her advice, 
to restore my equanimity. But even then. 
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when the first hurry and excitement of 
meeting had passed away, in spite of her 
kind words and looks, there was something 
in her face which depressed me. She 
seemed thinner, and her constitutional pale- 
ness was more marked than usual. Cares 
and anxieties had evidently oppressed her — 
was I the cause of them ? 

The dinner that evening proceeded very 
heavily and gloomily. My father only talked 
on general and common-place topics, as if 
a mere acquaintance had been present. 
When my sister left us, he too quitted the 
room, to see some one who had arrived on 
business. I had no heart for the company 
of the wine bottles, so I followed Clara. 

At first, we only spoke of her occupations 
since she had been in the country ; I was 
unwilling, and she forebore, to touch on my 
long stay in London, or on my father's 
evident displeasure at my protracted absence. 
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There was a little restraint between us, 
which neither had the courage to break 
through. Before long, however, an accident, 
trifling enough in itself, obliged me to be 
more candid ; and enabled her to speak unre- 
servedly on the subject nearest to her heart. 

I was seated opposite to Clara, at the fire- 
place, and was playing with a favourite 
dog which had followed me into the room. 
While I was stooping towards the animal, 
a locket containing some of Margaret's hair, 
fell out of its place in my waistcoat, and 
swimg towards my sister by the string which 
attached it round my neck. I instantly hid 
it again; but not before Clara, with a 
woman's quickness, had detected the trinket 
as something new, and drawn the right in- 
ference, as to the use to which I devoted it. 

An expression of siuprise and pleasure 
passed over her face ; she rose, and putting 
her hands on my shoulders, as if to keep me 
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still in the place I occupied, looked at me 
intently. 

" Basil ! Basil !'' said she, " if that is all 
the secret you have been keeping from us, 
how glad I am ! When I see a new locket 
drop out of my brother*s waistcoat — " she 
continued, observing that I was too confused 
to speak — " and find him colouring very 
deeply, as he hides it agam in a great hurry, 
I should be no true woman if I did not 
make my own discoveries, and begin to talk 
about them directly." 

She paused again : I made an effort — a 
very poor one — to laugh the thing off. Her 
expression grew serious and thoughtful, while 
she still fixed her eyes on me. She took my 
hand gently, whispered in my ear : " When 
you are married, Basil, I shall love my new 
sister almost as much as I love you — " and 
then returned to her place. 

At that moment the servant came in with 
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tea. The interruption gave me a minute or 
two for consideration. Should I tell her all? 
Impulse answered, yes — reflection, no. If I 
disclosed my real situation, I knew I must 
introduce Clara to Margaret. This would 
necessitate taking her privately to Mr. Sher- 
win's house, and exposing to her the humili- 
ating terms of dependence and prohibition 
on which I lived with my own wife. A 
strange medley of feelings, in which pride 
was uppermost, forebade me to do that. 
Then, again, to involve my sister in my 
secret, would be to involve her with me in 
any consequences which might be produced 
by its disclosure to my father. The mere 
idea of making her a partaker in responsi- 
bilities which I only ought to bear, was not 
to be entertained for a moment. As soon 
as we were left alone again, I said to her : 

"Will you not think the worse, of me, 
Clara, if I leave you to draw your own 
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conclusions from what you have seen ? — only 
asking you to keep strict silence on the 
subject to every one. I can't speak yet, love, 
as I wish to speak: you will know why, 
some day, and say that my reserve was right. 
In the meantime, can you be satisfied with 
the assurance, that when the time comes for 
making my secret known, you shall be the 
first to know it — the first I put trust in ?" 

"As you have not starved my curiosity 
altogether," said Clara, smiling; "but have 
given it a little hope to feed on for the 
present, I think, woman though I am, I can 
promise all you wish. Seriously, Basil," she 
continued, " that tell-tale locket of yours has 
already so pleasantly brightened up some 
very gloomy thoughts of mine about you, that 
I can now live happily on expectation, 
without once mentioning your secret again, 
till you give me leave to do so." 

Here, my father entered the room, and 
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we said no more. His manner towards me 
had not altered since dinner ; and it remained 
the same during the week of my stay at the 
Hafl. One morning, when we were alone, I 
took courage, and determined to try the 
dangerous ground a little, with a view 
towards my guidance for the fixture; but I 
had no sooner began by some reference to 
my stay in London, and some apology for it, 
than he stopped me at once. 

" I told you," said he, gravely and coldly 
— "I told you some months ago, that I 
had too much faith in your honour to 
have any suspicions, or any wish to intrude 
on aflfairs which you choose to keep private. 
Until you have perfect confidence in me, 
and can speak with complete candour, I 
will hear nothing. You have not that con- 
fidence now — ^you speak hesitatingly — ^your 
eyes do not meet mine fairly and boldly. 
I tell you again, I wiU hear nothing 
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which begins with such common-place ex- 
cuses as you are making use of. Excuses 
lead to prevarications, and prevarications to 
— what I will not insult you by imagining 
possible in your case. You are of age, and 
must know your own responsibilities and 
mine. Choose at once, Sir, between saying 
nothing and saying all." 

He waited a moment after he had spoken, 
and then quitted the room. If he could 
only have known how I suffered, at that 
instant, under the base necessities of conceal- 
ment, I might have confessed everything; 
and he must have pitied, though he might 
not have forgiven me. 

This was my first and last attempt at 
venturing towards the revelation of my 
secret to my father, by hints and half- 
admissions. As to boldly confessing it, I 
persuaded myself into a sophistical con- 
viction that such a course could do no good, 
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but might do much harm. When the 
wedded happiness I had already waited for 
and was to wait for still, through so many 
months, came at last, was it not best to 
enjoy my married life in convenient secrecy, 
as long as I could ? — best, to abstain from 
disclosing my secret to my father, until 
necc^ity absolutely obliged, or circumstances 
absolutely invited me to do so ? My incli- 
nations conveniently decided the question in 
the affirmative ; and a decision of any kind, 
right or wrong, was enough to tranquillize 

me at that time. 

As far as my father was concerned, my 
journey to the country did no good. I 
might have returned to London the day 
after my arrival at the Hall, without altering 
his opinion of me — ^but I stayed the whole 
week nevertheless, for Clara's sake. 

In spite of the pleasure afforded by my 
sister's society, my visit was a painful one. 
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The selfish longing to be back with Mar- 
garet, which I could not wholly repress; 
my father's coldness ; and the winter gloom 
and rain which confined us almost inces- 
santly within doors, all tended in their 
diflferent degrees to prevent my living at 
ease in the Hall. But besides these causes 
of embarrassment, I had the additional mor- 
tification of feeling, for the first time, as a 
stranger in my own home. 

Nothing in the house looked to me what 
it used to look in former years. The 
rooms, the old servants, the walks and 
views, the domestic animals, all appeared to 
have altered, or to have lost something, 
since I had seen them last. Particular 
rooms that I had once been fond of occu- 
pying, were favourites no longer: par- 
ticular habits that I had hitherto always 
practised in the country, I could only 
succeed in resuming by an effort which 
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vexed and fretted me. It was as if my life 
had run into a new channel, since my last 
autumn and winter at the Hall, and was 
now refiising to flow back at my bidding 
into its old course. Home seemed home no 
longer, except in name. 

As soon as the week was over, my father 
and I parted exactly as we^had met. When 
I took leave of Clara, she refrained from 
making any allusion to the shortness of 
my stay; and merely said that we should 
soon meet again in London. She evidently 
saw that my visit had weighed a little 
on my spirits, and was determined to give 
to our short farewell as happy and hope- 
ful a character as possible. We now 
thoroughly imderstood each other ; and that 
was some consolation on leaving her. 

Immediately on my return to London 
I repaired to North Villa. Nothing, I 
was told had happened in my absence; 
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but I remarked some change in Mar- 
garet. She looked pale and nervous, and 
was more silent than I had ever known 
her to be before, when we met. She 
accoimted for this, in answer to my en- 
quiries, by saying that confinement to the 
house, in consequence of the raw, wintry 
weather, had a little affected her ; and 
then changed the subject. In other direc- 
tions, household aspects had not deviated 
from their accustomed monotony : as usual, 
Mrs. Sherwin was at her post in the draw- 
ing-room ; and her husband was reading the 
evening paper, over his renowned old port in 
the dining-room. After the first five 
minutes of my arrival, I adapted myself 
again to my old way of life at Mr. 
Sherwin's, as easily as if I had never inter- 
rupted it for a single day. Henceforth, 
wherever my young wife was, there, and 
there only, would it be home for me ! • 
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Late in the evening, Mr. Mannion ar- 
rived with some business letters for Mr. 
Sherwin's inspection. I sent for him into 
the haO, to see me, as I was going away. 
His hand was never a warm one ; but, as I 
now took it, on greeting him, it was so 
deadly cold that it literally chilled mine for 
the moment. He only congratulated me, in 
the usual terms, on my safe return; and 
said that nothing had taken place in my 
absence — but in his utterance of those few 
words, I discovered, for the first time, a 
change in his voice: his tones were lower, 
and his articulation quicker than usual. 
This, joined to the extraordinary coldness of 
his hand, made me enquire whether he was 
unwell. Yes: he too had been ill while I 
was away — ^harassed a good deal with hard 
work, he said. Then, apologising for 
leaving me abruptly, on account of the 
letters he had brought with him, he re- 
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turned to Mr. Sherwin in the dining-room, 
with a greater appearance of hurry in his 
manner than I had ever remarked in it on 
former occasions. 

I had left Margaret and Mr. Mannion 
both well — I returned, and found them 
both ill. Surely this was something that 
had taken place in my absence, though 
they all said that nothing had happened. 
But trifling illnesses seemed to be little re- 
garded at North Villa — perhaps, because 
serious illness was perpetually present there, 
in the person of Mrs. Sherwin. 
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VI. 



About six weeks after I had left the 
Hall, my father and Clara returned to Lon- 
don for the season. 

Their arrival made no alteration in my 
habits. My sister and I now saw each 
other without embarrassment, and without 
a word about my secret on either side. My 
father's town engagements kept him, as 
usual, much apart from me — but it is not 
my intention to delay over my life either 
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at home, or at North Villa, during the 
spring or summer. This would be merely 
to repeat much of what has been already 
related. It is better to proceed at once to 
the closing period of my probation ; to a 
period that it taxes my resolution severely to 
write of at all. 

I have gone on too far to recoil ; or else, 
now that a few more pages wiU bring me 
to — 

— ^Weakness! worse weakness than ever! 
I must write on, and write all. A few weeks 
more of toil at my narrative, and the penance 
of this poor task-work will be over ! 

# # # # # 

Imagine then, that the final day of my 
long year of expectation has arrived; and 
that on the morrow, Margaret, for whose 
sake I have sacrificed and suffered so much, 
is at last really to be mine. 
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On the eve of the great change in my 
life that was now to take place, the relative 
positions in which I, and the diflferent persons 
with whom I was associated, stood towards 
each other, may be sketched thus : — ■ 

My father's coldness of manner had not 
altered since his return to London. On 
my side, I carefully abstained from uttering 
a word before him, which bore the smallest 
reference to my real situation. Although 
when we met, we outwardly preserved the 
usual relations of parent and child, the 
estrangement between us had now become 
complete. 

Clara did not fail to perceive this, and 
grieved over it in secret. Other and 
happier feelings, however, became awakened 
within her, when I privately hinted that the 
time for disclosing my secret to my sister 
was not far off. She grew almost as much 
agitated as I was, though by very different 
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expectations — she could think of nothing else 
but the explanation and the surprise in store 
for her. Sometimes, when I reflected on the 
natural excitability of her temperament, I 
almost feared to keep her any longer in 
suspense; and half regretted having said 
anything on the subject of the new and 
absorbing interest of my life, before the 
period when I could easily have said all. 

Mr. Sherwin and I, had not latterly met 
on the most cordial terms. He was dis- 
satisfied with me for not having boldly 
approached the subject of my marriage, in 
my father's presence; and considered my 
reasons for still keeping it secret, as dictated 
by morbid apprehension, and showing a total 
want of proper firmness. On the other 
hand, he was obliged to set against this 
omission on my part, the readiness I had 
shown in meeting his wishes on all remain- 
ing points. My life was insured in Mar- 
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garet's favour; I had made the proper 
applications, in the proper quarters, for the 
first good official situation which might fall 
vacant ; and had arranged to be called to the 
bar immediately, so as to qualify myself in 
good time for every possible place within 
place-himting range. My assiduity in making 
these preparations for securing Margaret's 
prospects and mine against any evil chances 
that might happen, failed in producing the 
favourable eflfect on Mr. Sherwin, which they 
must assuredly have produced on a less 
selfish man. But they obliged him, at least, 
to stop short at occasional grumblings about 
my reserve with my father, and to maintain 
towards me a sort of sulky politeness, which 
was, after all, less offensive than the usual 
infliction of his cordiality, with its unfailing 
accompaniment of dull stories and duller 
jokes. 

During the spring and summer, Mrs. 
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Sherwin appeared to grow feebler and feebler, 
from continued ill-health. Occasionally, her 
words and actions — especially in her inter- 
course with me — suggested fears that her 
mind was beginning to give way, as well 
as her body. For instance, on one occasion, 
when Margaret had left the room for a 
minute or two, she suddenly hurried up to 
me, whispering with eager looks and anxious 
tones : — " Watch over your wife — mind you 
watch over her, and keep all bad people from 
her ! Fve tried to do it — ^mind you do it, 
too !" I asked immediately for some expla- 
nation of this extraordinary injunction ; but 
she only answered by muttering something 
about a mother's anxieties, and then returned 
hastily to her place. It was impossible to 
induce her to be more explicit, try how I 
might. 

Margaret once or twice occasioned me 
much perplexity and distress, by certain in- 
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consistencies and variations in her manner, 
which began to appear shortly after my 
return to North Villa from the country. 
At one time, she would become, on a 
sudden, strangely sullen and silent — at 
another, irritable and capricious. And 
then, again, she would abruptly change to 
the most affectionate warmth of speech 
and demeanour, anxiously anticipating every 
wish I could form, eagerly showing her 
gratitude for the slightest attentions I paid 
her. These unaccountable alterations of 
manner, vexed and irritated me indescriba- 
bly. I loved Margaret too well to be able 
to look philosophically on the imperfections 
of her character ; I knew of no cause given 
by me for the frequent changes in her con- 
duct ; and, if they only proceeded from 
coquetry, then coquetry, as I once told her, 
was the last female accomplishment that 
could charm me in any woman whom I 
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really loved. However, these causes of 
annoyance and regret — her caprices, and 
my remonstrances — all passed happily away, 
as the term of my engagement with Mr. 
Sherwin approached its end. Margaret's 
better and lovelier manner seemed resumed, 
never again to be discarded. Occasionally, 
she might betray some symptoms of con- 
fusion, some evidences of unusual thought- 
fidness — but I remembered how near was 
the day of the emancipation of our love, and 
looked on her embarrassment as a fresh 
charm, a new ornament to her beauty. 
There were moments, at this period of 
my life, when I almost trembled as I 
examined my own heart, and found how 
recklessly it had lavished forth the whole 
treasure of its devotion at Margaret's feet. 

Mr. Mannion continued — as far as atten- 
tion to my interests went — to be the same 
ready and reliable friend as ever; but he 
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was, in some other respects, an altered 
man. The illness of which he had com- 
plained months back, when I returned to 
London, seemed to have increased. His 
face was still the same cold, statuesque, 
impenetrable face which had so powerfully 
impressed me when I first saw him ; but 
his manner, hitherto so quiet and self- 
possessed, had now grown abrupt and vari- 
able. Sometimes, when I called him into 
the drawing-room at North Villa, to help us 
in the construction of any difficult passage 
in an Italian or German book (for Margaret 
and I still occasionally kept up our evening 
readings), he would suddenly stop before 
he had translated more than three or four 
words, miu-mur something, in a voice unlike 
his usual voice, about an attack of spasm 
and giddiness, and leave the room. These 
fits of illness had something in their nature 
of the same secrecy which distinguished 
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everything else connected with him : they 
produced no external signs of distortion, no 
unusual paleness in his face — you could 
not guess what pain he was suflfering, or 
where he was suflering it. Latterly, I ab- 
stained from ever asking him to join us; 
for the effect on Margaret of his sudden 
attacks of illness was, naturally, such as to 
discompose her seriously for the remainder 
of the evening. Whenever I saw him 
accidentally, at later periods of the year, 
the influence of the genial sununer season 
appeared to produce no alteration for the 
better in him. I renoarked that his cold 
hand, which had chilled me when I took it 
on the raw winter night of my return from 
the country, was as cold as ever, on the 
warm summer days which preceded the close 
of my engagement at North Villa. 

Such was the posture of affairs at home, 
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and at Mr. Sherwin's, when I went to see 
Margaret for the last time in my old charac- 
ter, on the last night which yet remained 
to separate us from each other. 

I had been all day preparing for our recep- 
tion, on the morrow, in a cottage which I 
had taken for a month, in a retired part 
of the country at some distance from London. 
One month's imalloyed happiness with Mar- 
garet, away from the world and all worldly 
considerations, was the Eden upon earth 
towards which my dearest hopes and antici- 
pations had pointed for a whole year past — 
and now, now at last ! those aspirations were 
really to be realized ! All my arrangements 
at the cottage were completed in time to 
allow me to return home, just before our 
usual late dinner hour. During the meal, 
* I provided for my month's absence from 
London, by pretexting to my father a visit 
to one of my country friends. He heard 
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me as coldly and indifferently as usual ; 
and, as I anticipated, did not even ask 
to what friend's house I was going. After 
dinner, I privately informed Clara that on 
the morrow, before starting, I would, in 
accordance with my promise, make her the 
depositary of my long-treasured secret — 
which, as yet, was not to be divulged to 
any one besides. This done, I hurried away, 
between nine and ten o'clock, for a last 
half-hour's visit to North Villa ; hardly able 
to realise my own situation, or to compre- 
hend the fulness and exaltation of my own 

joy- 

A disappointment was in store for me. 
Margaret was not in the house : she had 
gone out to an evening party, given by a 
maiden aunt of her's, who was known to be 
very rich, and was, accordingly, a person to 
be courted and humoured by the family. 

I was angry as well as disappointed at 
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what had taken place. To send Margaret 
out, on this evening of all others, showed a 
want of consideration towards both of us, 
which revolted me. Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin 
were in the room when I entered; and 
to him I spoke my opinion on the subject, 
in no very conciliatory terms. He was 
suffering from a bad attack of headache, and 
a worse attack of ilLtemper, and answered as 
irritably as he dared. 

" My good Sir !" said he, in sharp queru- 
lous tones, " do, for once, allow me to know 
what's best. Youll have it all your way 
to-morrow — just let me have mine, for the 
last time, to-night. I'm sure you've been 
humoured often enough about keeping Mar- 
garet away from parties — and we should 
have humoiu-ed you this time, too: but a 
second letter came from the old lady, saying 
she should be huffed — regularly huffed — if 
Margaret wasn't at her party. I couldn't go 
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and talk her over, because of this infernal 
sick headache of mine — Hang it ! it's your 
interest that Margaret should keep in with 
her aunt ; she'll have all the old girl's 
money, if she only plays her cards decently 
well. That's why I sent her to the party — 
her going will be worth some thousands to 
both of you some of these days — she'll be 
back, too, by half-past twelve, or before. 
Mannion was asked ; and though he's all 
out of sorts, he's gone to take care of her, 
and bring her back. I'll warrant she comes 
home in good time, when's he^s with her. 
So you see there's nothing for anybody to 
make a fuss about, after all !" 

It was certainly a considerable relief to 
hear that Mr. Mannion was taking care of 
Margaret. He was, in my opinion, much 
fitter for such a trust than her own father. 
Of all the good services he had done for 
me, I thought this the best — but it would 
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have been even better still, if he had pre- 
vented Margaret from going to the party. 

"I must say again," resumed Mr. Sher- 
win, still more irritably, finding I did not 
at once answer him, " I must say, there's 
nothing that any reasonable being need make 
a fuss about. Fve been doing everything 
for Margaret's interests and your's — and 
she'll be back by twelve — and Mr. Mannion 
takes care of her — and I don't know what 
you would have — and it's devilish hard, so 
ill as I am too, to cut up rough with me 
like this — devilish hard !" 

" I'm sorry for your illness, Mr. Sherwin ; 
and I don't doubt your good intentions, or 
the advantage of Mr. Mannion's protec- 
tion for Margaret; but I feel disappointed, 
nevertheless, that she should have gone out 
to-night" 

" I said she oughtn't to go at all, what- 
ever her aunt wrote — / said that." 
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This bold speech actually proceeded from 
Mrs. Sherwin! I had never before heard 
her utter an opinion in her husband's 
presence — such an outburst from her, was 
perfectly inexplicable. She jerked out the 
words, too, with desperate rapidity, and 
unwonted power of tone, fixing her eyes all 
the while on me with a very strange ex- 
pression. 

" Damn it, Mrs. S. !" roared her husband 
in a fiiry, " will you hold your tongue ? 
What the devil do you mean by giving 
your opinion, when nobody wants it ? Upon 
my soul I begin to think you're getting a 
little cracked. You've been meddling and 
bothering lately in such a way, I don't know 
what the deuce has come to you! I'll tell 
you what it is, Mr. Basil," he continued, 
turning snappishly round upon me, " you'd 
better stop all this fuss of your's, by going 
to the party yourself. The old lady told 
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me she wanted gentlemen; and would be 
glad to see any friends of mine I liked to 
send her. You've only got to mention 
my name : Mannion will do the civil in the 
way of introduction. There ! there's an en- 
velop with the address to it — they won't 
know who you are, or what you are, at 
Margaret's aunt's — ^you've got your black 
dress thingummy bobs on, all right and 
ready — ^for God's sake, go to the party 
yourself, and then I hope you'll be satis- 
tied !" 

Here he stopped; and proceeded to vent 
the rest of his ill-humour by ringing the 
bell violently for " his arrow-root," and abus- 
ing the servant when she brought it. 

I hesitated about accepting his proposal. 
While I was in doubt, Mrs. Sherwin took 
the opportunity, when her husband's eye was 
off her, of nodding her head at me signifi- 
cantly. She evidently wished me to join 
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Margaret at the party — but why ? what did 
her behaviour mean ? 

It was useless to inquire. Long bodily 
suffering and weakness had but too palpably 
produced a corre3ponding feebleness in her 
intellect. What should I do? I was re- 
solved to see Margaret that night; but to 
wait for her between two and three hours, 
in company with her father and mother, at 
North Villa, was an infliction not to be 
endured. I determined to go to the party. 
No one there would know anything about 
me. They would be all people who lived in 
a different world from mine; and whose 
manners and habits I might find some 
amusement in studying. At any rate, I 
should spend an hour or two with Mar- 
garet, and could make it my own charge 
to see her safely home. Without further 
hesitation, therefore, I took up the envelop 
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with the address on it, and bade Mr. and 
Mrs. Sherwin good-night. 

It struck ten as I left North Villa. The 
moonlight which was just beginning to shine 
briUiantly on my arrival there, now appeared 
but at rare intervals; for the clouds were 
spreading thicker and thicker over the whole 
surface of the sky, as the night advanced. 
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VII. 



The address to which I was now proceed- 
ing; led me some distance away from Mr. 
Sherwin's place of abode, in the direction of 
the populous neighboiu-hood which lies on 
the western side of the Edgeware Road. 
The house of Margaret's aunt was plainly 
enough indicated to me, as soon as I entered 
the street where it stood, by the glare of 
light from the windows, the sound of dance- 
music, and the nondescript group of cab- 
men, linkmen, and footmen, with their little 
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train of idlers in attendance, assembled out- 
side the door. It was evidently a very large 
party. I hesitated about going in. 

My sensations were not those which fit a 
man for exchanging conventional civilities 
with perfect strangers ; I felt that I showed 
outwardly the fever of joy and expectation 
within me. Could I keep up my assumed 
character of a mere friend of the family, 
in Margaret's presence ? — and on this night 
too, of all others ? There was little chance 
of it — ^it was far more probable that my 
behaviour, if I went to the party, would 
betray everything to everybody assembled. 
I determined to walk about in the neigh- 
bourhood of the house, until twelve o'clock; 
and then to go into the hall, and send up 
my card to Mr. Mannion, with a message 
on it, intimating that I was waiting below 
to accompany him to North Villa with 
Margaret. 
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I crossed the street, and looked up again 
at the house from the pavement opposite. 
Then lingered a little, listening to the music 
as it reached me through the windows, and 
imagining to myself Margaret's occupation 
at that moment. After this, I turned away ; 
and set forth eastward on my walk, careless 
in which direction I traced my steps. 

I felt little impatience, and no sense 
of fatigue ; for, in less than two hours more I 
knew that I should see my wife again. Until 
then, the present had no existence for me — 
I lived in the past and future. I wandered 
indifferently along lonely bye-streets and 
crowded thoroughfares. Of all the sights 
which attend a night-walk in a great city, 
not one attracted my notice. Uninformed and 
unobservant, neither saddened nor startled, 
I passed through the glittering highw-ays 
of London, amid all the appealing beauty and 
all the revolting horror of the hours of dark- 
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ness — those solemn hours, when Virtue and 
Vice approach each other closest in that 
sublime procession of human life, which halts 
not even under the black shadows of the 
Tombs, but sweeps onward past them, to 
stop only at the still sea that waits hushed 
under the Judgment Seat : those appalling 
hours, when the teeming city soil shows 
most terribly its evil growth of loathsome 
crime and spectral poverty, of destitution in 
its fierce dumbness, of idleness in its whining 
effrontery, of depravity in its reckless rage 
of drunken joy : those warning hours, when 
the living slough of degradation and disease, 
reeks its fouUest around the aspiring trees 
of Wealth and Power, as they stretch forth 
their fast-growing branches in fatal security 
above it: those tearful hours, when even 
the sunshine spirits of Charity and Love, 
tremble as they toil mercifully onward to 
succour and to save ! 
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Yes! walking, as I then walked, amid 
that woful, wondrous pageant which London 
shows by night, I cared not once to look 
around me on my way. All sounds were 
silent to me, save the love-music of my 
own thoughts ; all sights had vanished before 
the bright form that moved through my 
bridal dream. Where was my world, at 
that moment? Narrowed to the cottage in 
the country which was to receive us on the 
morrow. Where were the beings in the 
world ? All merged in one — Margaret. 

Sometimes, my thoughts glided back, 
dreamily and voluptuously, to the day when 
I first met her. Sometimes, I recalled the 
summer evenings when we sat and read 
together out of the same book; and, once 
more, it was as if I breathed with the breath, 
and hoped with the hopes, and longed with 
the old longings of those days. But often- 
est it was with the morrow that my mind 
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was occupied. The first dream of all young 
men — the dream of living rapturously with 
the woman they love, in a secret retirement 
kept sacred from fiiends and from strangers, 
alike, was now my dream; and was to be 
realised in a few hoiu*s, to be realised with 
my waking on the morning which was 
already at hand! 

For the last quarter of an hour of my 
walk, I must have been unconsciously re- 
tracing my steps towards the house of Mar- 
garet's aunt. I came in sight of it again, 
just as the soimd of the neighbouring 
church clocks striking eleven, roused me 
from my abstraction. More cabs were in 
the street ; more people were gathered about 
the door, by this time. Was all this bustle, 
the bustle of arrival, or of departure? 
Was the party about to break up, at an 
hour when parties usually begin? I de- 
termined to go nearer to the house, and 
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ascertain whether the music had ceased, or 
not. 

I had approached close enough to hear 
the notes of the harp and pianoforte still 
sounding as gaily as ever, when the house- 
door was suddenly flung open for the de- 
parture of a lady and gentleman. The light 
from the hall-lamps fell full on their faces ; 
and showed me Margaret and Mr. Man- 
nion. 

Going home already! An hour and a 
half before it was time to return ! Why ? .^^ 
There could be but one reason. Margaret 
was thinking of me, and of what I should 
feel if I called at North Villa, and had to 
wait for her till past midnight. I ran for- 
ward to speak to them, as they descended 
the steps ; but, exactly at the same moment, 
my voice was overpowered, and my further 
progress barred, by a scuffle on the pavement 
among the people who stood between us. 
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One man swore that his pocket had been 
picked ; others roared to him that they 
had caught the thief. There was a fight — 
the police came up — ^I was surrounded on 
all sides by a shouting, struggling mob that 
seemed to have gathered in an instant. 

Before I could force myself out of the 
crowd, and escape into the road, Margaret 
and Mr. Mannion had hurried into a cab. 
I just saw the vehicle driving off rapidly, 
as I got free. An empty cab was standing 
near me — I jumped into it directly — and 
told the man to overtake them. After 
having waited my time so patiently, to let a 
mere accident stop me from going home 
with them, as I had resolved, was not to be 
thought of for a moment. I was hot and 
angry, after my contest with the crowd ; and 
could have flogged on the miserable cab- 
horse with my own hand, rather than have 
failed in my purpose. 
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We were just getting closer behind them ; 
I had just put my head out of the window 
to call to them, and to bid the man who 
was driving me, call, too — when their cab 
abruptly tiu-ned down a bye-street, in a 
direction exactly opposite to the direction 
which led to North Villa. 

What did this mean? Why were they 
not going straight home ? 

The cabman asked me whether he should 
not hail them before they got farther away 
from us; frankly confessing, as he put the 
question, that his horse was nothing like 
equal to the pace of the horse ahead. Invo- 
luntarily and mechanically, without assign- 
able purpose or motive, I declined his offer, 
and told him simply to follow at any dis- 
tance he could. While the words passed 
my lips, a strange sensation stole over me : 
I seemed to be speaking as the mere 
mouthpiece of some other voice. From 
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feeling hot, and moving about restlessly 
the moment before, I felt unaccountably 
cold all over, and sat quite still now. What 
caused this? 

My cab stopped. I looked out, and saw 
that the horse had fallen. " We've lots of 
time, Sir," said the driver, as he coolly 
stepped off the box, *' they're just pulling 
up further down the road." I gave him 
some money, and got out immediately — 
det^mined to walk up to them. 

It was a very londy place — s, colony of 
half-finished streets, and half- inhabited 
houses, which had grown up in the neigh- 
bourhood of a great railway station. I 
heard the fi^ce scream of the whistle, and 
the heaving, heavy throb of the engine 
starting on its journey, as I advanced 
along tiie gloomy Square in which I now 
found myself. The cab I had been following 
stood at a turning which led into a long 
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street, occupied, towards the farther end, by 
shops already closed for the night, and at 
the end nearest me, apparently by private 
houses only. Margaret and Mr. Mannion 
hastily left the cab, and without looking 
either to the right or the left, hurried down 
the street. They stopped at the ninth 
house. I followed just in time to hear the 
door closed on them, and to coimt the num- 
ber of doors intervening between that door 
and the Square. 

The awftd thrill of a suspicion which I 
hardly knew yet for what it really was, began 
to creep over me — to creep like a dead-cold 
touch crawling through and through me to 
the heart. I looked up at the house. It 
was a hotel — a deserted, dreary-looking 
building. Still acting mechanically; still 
with no definite impulse that I could re- 
cognise, even if I felt it, except the vague, 
instinctive resolution to follow them into the 
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house, as I had abeady followed them 
through the street — I walked up to the 
door, and rang the bell. 

It was answered by a waiter — a mere 
lad. As the light in the passage fell on my 
face, he paused in the act of addressing 
me, and drew back a few steps. Without 
stopping for any explanations, I closed the 
door behind me, and said to him at once : 

"A lady and gentleman came into this 
hotel a little while ago." 

"What may your business be?" — He 
hesitated, and added in an altered tone, 
*' I mean what may you want with them, 
Sir?" 

" I want you to take me where I can 
hear their voices, and I want nothing more. 
Here's a sovereign for you, if you do what I 
ask." 

His eyes fastened covetously on the gold, 
as I held it before them. Then he retired 
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a few steps on tiptoe, and listened at the 
end of the passage. I heard nothing but the 
thick, rapid beating of my own heart, at that 
moment. He came back, muttering to him- 
self: " Master's safe at supper down stairs 
— m risk it ! You'll promise to go away 
directly," he added, whispering to me, " and 
not disturb the house ? We are quiet people 
here, and can't have anything like a row. 
Just say at once, will you promise to step 
soft, and not speak a word ?" 

" Yes — I promise." 

" This way then. Sir — and mind you 
don't forget to step soft." 

A strange coldness and stillness, an icy 
insensibility, a dream-sensation of being im- 
pelled by some hidden, irresistible agency, 
possessed me, as I followed him up-stairs. 
He showed me softly into an empty room ; 
pointed to one of the walls, whispering, 
" It's only boards papered over," and then 
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waited, keeping his eyes anxiously and 
steadily fixed upon all my movements. 

I listened ; and through the thin partition, 
I heard voices — her voice, and his voice. 
/ heard and I knew — knew my degradation 
in all its infamy, knew my wrongs in all 
their nameless horror. He was exulting in 
the Satanic patience and secrecy which had 
brought success to the foul plot, foully 
hidden for months on months, foully 
matured on the very day before I was to 
have claimed as my loved and honoured wife, 
a wretch as gdlty as himself! 

I could neither move, nor breathe. The 
blood surged and heaved upward to my 
brain; my heart strained and writhed in 
anguish ; the life within me, raged and tore 
to get free. Whole years of the direst 
mental and bodily agony were concentrated 
in that one moment of dumb, helpless, 
motionless torment. I never lost the con- 
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sciousness of suflfering. I heard the waiter 
say, under his breath, " My God ! he's 
dying." I felt him loosen my cravat — 
I knew that he dashed cold water over 
me; dragged me out of the room; and, 
opening a window on the landing, held me 
firmly where the night-air blew upon my 
face. I knew all this ; and knew when the 
paroxysm passed, and nothing remained of 
it, but an ague-fit in every muscle, a shiver- 
ing helplessness in every nerve. 

Ere long, the power of thinking began 
to return to me. Misery, and shame, and 
horror, and a vain yearning to hide myself 
from all human eyes, and weep out my 
life in secret, overcame me. Then, these 
subsided; and one thought slowly and 
stealthily arose in their stead, and cast 
down before it every obstacle of conscience, 
every principle of education, every care for 
the future, every remembrance of the past, 
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every weakening influence of present misery, 
every repressing tie of femily and home, 
every anxiety for good fame in this life, 
and every idea of the next that was to 
come. Before the fell poison of that 
Thought, all other thoughts — good, or evil 
— died. As it spoke secretly within me, I 
felt my bodily strength coming back; a 
quick, fierce vigour leapt hotly through my 
frame. I turned, and looked round towards 
the room we had just left — ^my mind was 
looking at the room beyond it^ the room 
they were in. 

The waiter was still standing by my 
side, watching me intently. He sudd^y 
started back ; and, with pale face and staring 
eyes, pointed down the stairs. 

" You go !" he whispered, " go directhr ! 
You're well now — I'm afiraid to have you 
here any longer. I saw your look, your 
horrid look at that room! You've heard 
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what you wanted for your money — go at 
once; or, if I lose my place for it, Fll 
call out Murder, and raise the house. And 
mind this: as true as God's in Heaven, 
m warn them both before they go outside 
our door !" 

Hearing, but not heeding him, I left 
the house. No voice that ever spoke, no 
tenderness, no eloquence, no warning en- 
treaty — could have called me back from the 
course on which I was now bound. The 
waiter watched me vigilantly from the door, 
as I went out. Seeing this, I made a cir- 
cuit, before I returned to the spot where, 
as I had suspected, the cab they had ridden 
m was still waiting for them. 

The driver was asleep inside. I awoke 
him ; told him I had been sent to say that 
he was not wanted again that night; and 
secured his ready departure, by at once pay- 
ing him on his own terms. He drove off; 
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and the first obstacle on the fatal path which 
I had resolved to tread unopposed, was now 
removed. As the cab disappeared from my 
sight, I looked up at the sky. It was 
growing very dark. The ragged, black 
clouds, fantastically parted from each other 
in island shapes over the whole surface of 
the heavens, were fast drawing together into 
one huge, formless, lowering mass ; and had 
already hidden the moon for good. I went 
back to the street, and stationed myself in 
the pitch darkness of a passage which led 
down a mews, situated exactly opposite to 
the hotel. 

In the silence and obscmity, in the sudden 
pause of action, while I now waited and 
watched, my Thought rose to my lips, and 
my speech instinctivdy formed it into words. 
I whispered softly to myself: / mil kill 
him when he comes out. My mind never 
swerved for an instant from this thought — 
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never swerved towards myself; never swerved 
towards her. Grief was numbed at my 
heart; and the consciousness of my own 
misery was numbed with grief. Death chiUs 
all before it — and Death and my Thought 
were one. 

Once, while I stood on the watch, a 
sharp agony of suspense tried me fiercely. 
Just as I had calculated that the time was 
come which would force them to depart, in 
order to return to North Villa by the ap- 
pointed hour, I heard the slow, heavy, regular 
tramp of a footstep advancing along the street. 
It was the policeman of the district, going 
his round. Ajs he approached the entrance 
to the mewS; he paused, yawned, stretched 
his arms, and began to whistle a tune. If 
Mannion should come out, while he was 
there! My blood seemed to stagnate on 
its course, while I thought that this might 
well happen. Suddenly, the man ceased 
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whistling, looked steadfly up and down the 
street, and tried the door of a house near 
him — advanced a few steps — then paused 
again, and tried another door — ^then mut- 
tered to himself, in drowsy, tones: "Stop! 
I've seen all safe here, already : it's the 
other street I forgot just now." He turned ; 
and retraced his way. I fixed my aching 
eyes vigilantly on the hotel, while I heard 
the sound of his footsteps grow fainter and 
fainter in the distance — it ceased altogether ; 
and still there was no change; still the 
man whose life I was waiting for, never 
appeared. 

Ten minutes after this, so far as I can 
guess, the door opened; and I heard Man- 
nion's voice, and the voice of the waiter 
who had let me in. "Look about you 
before you go out," said the latter, speak- 
ing in the passage: "the street's not safe 
for you." Disbelieving, or affecting to dis- 
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believe, what he heard, Mannion interrupted 
the waiter angrily; and endeavoured to re- 
assure his companion in guilt, by asserting 
that the warning was nothing but an at- 
tempt to extort money by way of reward. 
The man retorted sulkily, that he cared 
nothing for the gentleman's money, or the 
gentleman either. Immediately afterwards 
an inner door in the house banged violently ; 
and I knew that Mannion had been left to 
his fate. 

Then, there was a momentary silence; 
and then I heard him tell his accomplice 
that he would go alone to look for the 
cab, and that she had better dose the 
door and wait quietly in the passage till 
he came back. This was done. He 
walked out into the street. It was after 
twelve o'clock. No sound of a strange 
foot-fall was audible — no soul was at hand 
to witness, and prevent, the coming 
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struggle. His life was mine. His death 
followed him, as fast as my feet followed, 
while I was now walking on his track. 

He looked up and down, from the 
entrance to the street, for the cab. Then, 
seeing that it was gone, he hastily turned 
back. At that instant, I met him face 
to face. Before a word could be spoken, 
even before a look could be exchanged, 
my hands were on his throat. 

He was a taller and heavier man than 
I was; and struggled with me, knowing 
that he was struggling for his life. He 
never shook my grasp on him for a mo- 
ment; but he dragged me out into the 
road — dragged me away eight or ten yards 
from the street. The heavy gasps of ap- 
proaching suffocation beat thick on my 
forehead from his open mouth: he swerved 
to and fro furiously, from side to side ; and 
struck at me wildly, swinging his clenched 
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fists high above his head. I stood firm ; 
and held him away at arm's length. As I 
dug my feet into the ground to steady 
myself, I heard the crunching of stones — 
the road had been newly mended with 
granite. Instantly, a savage purpose goaded 
into fury the deadly resolution by which 
I was animated. I shifted my hold to the 
back of his neck, and the collar of his 
coat ; and hurled him, with the whole im- 
petus of the raging strength that possessed 
me, face downwM-ds, on to the stones. 

In the mad, bloodthirsty triumph of 
that moment, I had already stooped to- 
wards him, as he lay insensible — dead per- 
haps — beneath me, to lift him again, and 
beat out of him, on the granite, not life 
only, but the semblance of humanity . as 
well — when, in the blank stillness that 
followed the struggle, I heard the door of 
the hotel in the street open once more. 
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I left him directly ; and ran back from 
the Square — I knew not with what motive, 
or what idea — to the spot. 

On the steps of the house, on the 
threshold of the accursed place that had 
been the scene of her guilt, stood the 
woman whom God's minister had given to 
me, in the sight of God, as my wife. 

One long pang of shame and despair 
shot through my heart, as I looked on 
her; and tortured out of its trance the 
spirit within me. It was as if I had 
awakened from a loathsome dream, to a 
reality more loathsome still. Thousands 
on thousands of thoughts seemed to be 
whirling in the wildest confusion through 
and through my brain — thoughts whose 
track was a track of fire — thoughts that 
struck me with a hellish torment of 
dumbness, at the very time when I would 
have purchased with my life the power 
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of a moment's speech. Voiceless and 
tearless, I went up to her, and took her 
by the arm, and drew her away from the 
house. There was some vague purpose 
in me, as I did this, of never quitting 
my hold of her, never letting her stir from 
me by so much as an inch, until I had 
spoken certain words to her. What words 
they were, and when I should utter them, 
I could not tell. 

The cry for mercy was on her lips; but 
the instant our eyes met, it died away in 
long, low, hysterical moanings. Her cheeks 
were ghastly; her features were rigid; her 
eyes glared like an idiot's — guilt and terror 
had made her hideous to look upon already. 

I drew her onward a few paces towards 
the Square. Then I stopped, remember- 
ing the body that lay, face downwards, on 
the road. All the savage, animal strength 
of a few moments before, had left me 
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from the time when I first saw her. I 
now reeled where I stood, from sheer phy- 
sical weakness. The sound of her pantings 
and shudderings, of her abject, inarticulate 
murmurings for mercy, struck me with a 
supernatural terror. My fingers trembled 
round her arm— the perspiration dripped 
down my face, like rain — I caught at the 
railings by my side, to keep myself from 
falling. As I did so, she snatched her 
arm from my grasp, as easily as if I had 
been a child ; and, uttering a suppressed cry 
for help, fled towards the ftirther end of the 
street. 

Still, the strange instinct of never losing 
hold of her, influenced me : I followed, 
staggering like a drunken man. In a 
moment, she was out of my reach — in 
another, out of my sight. I went on, 
nevertheless ; on, and on, and on, I knew 
not whither. I lost all ideas of time and 
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distance. Sometimes, I went romid and 
romid the same streets^ over and over again. 
Sometimes I hurried in one direction, straight 
forward. Wherever I went, it seemed to 
me that she was still just before ; that her 
track and my track were one; that I had 
just lost my hold of her, and that she 
was just starting on her flight. 

I remember passing two men in this way, 
in some great thoroughfare. They both 
stopped, turned, and walked a few steps after 
me. One laughed at me, as a drunkard. 
The other, in serious tones, told him to 
be silent ; for I was not drunk, but mad — 
he had seen my face as I passed, under a 
gas-lamp ; and he knew that I was mad. 

" Mad !" — that word, as I heard it, rang 
after me, Uke a voice of judgment, like a 
knell tolling for the death of my spirit, 
from the spirit-world. " Mad !" — a fear 
had come over me, which, in all its frightful 
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complication, was expressed by that one 
word — a fear, which, to the man who suffers 
it, is worse even than the fear of death ; 
which no human language ever has conveyed, 
or ever will convey, in all its horrible 
reality, to others. I had pressed onward 
hitherto, because I saw a vision that led me 
after it — a beckoning shadow, ahead, darker 
even than the night darkness. I still pressed 
on, now ; but only because I was afraid to 
stop. 

I know not how far I had gone, when 
my strength utterly failed me, and I sank 
down helpless, in a lonely place where the 
houses were few and scattered, and trees 
and fields were dimly discernible in the 
obscurity beyond. I hid my face in my 
hands, and tried to assure myself that I 
was still in possession of my senses. I 
strove hard to separate my thoughts ; to 
distinguish between my recollections ; to 
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extricate from the confusion within me any 
one idea, no matter what — and I could not 
do it. In that awful struggle for the mastery 
over my own mind, all that had passed, all 
the horror of that horrible night, became as 
nothing to me. I raised myself, and looked 
up again, and tried to steady my reason by 
the simplest means — even by endeavouring 
to count all the houses within sight. The 
darkness bewildered me. Darkness? — Was 
it dark ? — Or, was day breaking yonder, far 
away in the murky eastern sky? — ^Did I 
know what I saw? — Did I see the same 
thing for a few moments together ? — ^What 
was this under me ? — Grass ? — Yes ! cold, 
soft, dewy grass. I bent down my forehead 
upon it ; and tried, for the last time, to steady 
my faculties by praying ; tried if I could utter 
the prayer which I had known, and repeated 
every day, from childhood — the Lord's 
Prayer. The Divine Words came not at my 
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call — ^no ! not one of them, from the be- 
ginning to the end ! — ^I started up on my 
knees. A blaze of lurid sunshine flashed 
before my eyes: a hell-blaze of brightness, 
with fiends by millions, raining down out of 
it on my head — then, a rayless darkness, the 
darkness of the blind — then God's mercy, 
at last : the mercy of utter oblivion. 



When I recovered my consciousness, I 
was lying on the couch in my own study. 
My father was supporting me on the pillow ; 
the doctor had his fingers on my pulse ; 
and a policeman was telling them how he 
had found me, and brought me home. 



PART III. 



I. 




When the blind are operated on for 
the restoration of sight, the same succouring 
hand which has opened to them the visible 
world, immediately shuts out the bright pros- 
pect again, for a time. A bandage is passed 
over the eyes, lest in the first tenderness 
of their recovered sense, they should be 
fatally affected by the sudden transition from 
darkness to light. But, between the awfiil 
blank of total privation of vision, and the 
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temporary blank of vision merely veiled, 
there lies the widest difference. In the 
moment of their restoration, the bhnd have 
had one glimpse of light, flashing on them 
in an overpowering gleam of brightness, 
which the thickest closest veiling cannot 
extinguish. The new darkness is not like 
the void darkness of old : it is filled with 
rapid, changing visions of brilliant colours 
and ever-varying forms, rising, falling, whirling 
hither and thither with every second. Thus, 
even when the handkerchief is passed over 
them, the once sightless eyes, thoi^h ban- 
daged fast, are yet not blinded as they 
were before. 

It was so with my mental vision. After 
the utter oblivion and darkness of a deep 
swoon, consciousness flashed like light on 
my mind, when I found myself in my 
Other's presence and in my own home. But, 
almost at the very moment when I first 
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awakened to the bewildering influence of 
that sight, a new darkness fell upon my 
faculties — a darkness, this time, which was 
not utter oblivion; a peopled darkness, like 
that which the bandage casts over the opened 
eyes of the bUnd. 

I had sensations, I had thoughts, I had 
visions, now — but they all acted in the 
frightful self-concentration of delirium. The 
lapse of time, the march of events, the alter- 
ation of day and night, the persons who 
moved about me, the words they spoke, the 
offices of kindness they did for me — all 
these were annihilated from the period when 
I closed my eyes again, after having opened 
them for an instant on my father, in my own 
study. 

My first sensation (how soon it came after* 
I had been brought home, I know not) was 
of a terrible heat; a steady, blazing heat, 
which seemed to have shrivelled and burnt 
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up the whole of the little world around 
me, and to have left me alone to suffer, 
but never to consume in it. After this, 
came a quick, restless, unintermittent toiling 
of obscure thought, ever in the same dark- 
ened sphere, ever on the same impenetrable 
subject, ever failing to reach some distant 
and visionary result. It was as if some- 
thing were imprisoned in my mind, and 
moving always to and fro in it — moving 
but never getting free. 

Soon, these thoughts began to take a form 
that I could recognise. In the cUnging heat 
and fierce seething fever, to which neither 
waking nor sleeping brought a breath of 
freshness or a dream of change, I began 
to act my part over again, in the events 
that had passed — but in a strangely altered 
character. Now, instead of placing implicit 
trust in others, as I had done; instead of 
failing to discover a significance and a 
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warning in each circumstance as it arose, 
I was suspicious from the first — suspicious 
of Margaret, of her father, of her mother, of 
Mannion, of the very servants in the house. 
In the hideous phantasmagoria of my own 
calamity on which I now looked, my position 
was reversed. Every event of the doomed 
year of my probation was revived. But the 
doom itself; the night-scene of horror 
through which I had passed ; the brief ter- 
rible catastrophe of the weary drama of 
wickedness and deceit, had utterly vanished 
from my memory. This lost recollection, 
it was the one imending toil of my wan- 
dering mind to recover ; and I never got it 
back. None who have not suffered as I 
suffered then, can imagine with what a ! 
burning rage of determination I followed 
past events in my deliriimi, one by one, for 
days and nights together — followed, to get 
to the end which I knew was beyond ; but 
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which I never could see, not even by glimpses, 
for a moment at a time. 

However my visions (no words can pic- 
ture their ghastly distinctness!) might alter 
in their course of succession, they always 
began with the night when Mannion re- 
turned from the continent to North Villa. 
I stood again in the drawing-room; I saw 
him enter; I marked the slight confiision 
of Margaret ; and instantly doubted her. I 
noticed his unwillingness to meet her eye or 
mine; I looked on the sinister stillness of 
his face; and suspected him. Prom that 
moment, love vanished, and hatred came in 
its place. I began to watch ; to garner up 
slight circumstances which confirmed my 
suspicions ; to wait craftily for the day 
when I should discover, judge, and pimish 
them both — ^the day of disclosure and retri- 
bution that never came. 

Sometimes, I was again with Mannion, 
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in his house, on the night of the storm. 
I detected in every word he spoke, an artful 
lure to trap me into trusting him as my 
second father, more than as my friend. I 
heard in the tempest-sounds which myste- 
riously interrupted, or mingled with, my 
answers, voices supernaturally warning me 
of my enemy, each time that I spoke to 
him. I saw once more the hideous smile 
of triumph oh his face, as I took leave of 
him on the doorstep : and saw it, this time, 
not as an illusion produced by a flash of 
lightning, but as a frightful reality which 
the lightning disclosed. 

Sometimes, I was again in the garden 
at North Villa, accidentally overhearing the 
conversation between Margaret and her 
mother — overhearing what deceit and dis- 
obedience she was willing to commit, for the 
sake of getting a new dress — then going 
into the room, and seeing her assume her 

I 2 
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usual manner on meeting me, as if no such 
words as I had Ustened to but the moment 
before, had ever proceeded from her lips. 
Or, I saw her on that other morning, when 
to revenge the death of her bird, she would 
have killed with her own hand the one pet 
companion that her sick mother possessed. 
Now, no generous, trusting love blinded 
me to the real meaning of such events as 
these. Now, instead of regarding them as 
little weaknesses and errors which beauty 
made excusable, and youth made eradicable, 
I saw them as timely warnings ; momentous 
disclosures which bade me remember when 
the day of my vengeance came, that in the 
contriving of the iniquity on which they 
were both bent, the woman had been as 
vile as the man. 

Sometimes, I was once more on my way 
to North Villa, after mv week's absence 
at our country house. I saw again the 
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change in Margaret since I had left her 
— the paleness, the restlessness, the appear- 
ance of agitation. I took the hand of 
Mannion, and started as I felt its deadly 
coldness and remarked the strange alteration 
in his manner. When they accounted for 
these changes by telling me that both had 
been ill, in different ways, since my depar- 
ture, I detected the miserable lie at once; 
and knew that an evil advantage had been 
taken of my absence; that the plot against 
me was fast advancing towards consumma- 
tion ; and that, at the sight of their victim, 
even the two wretches who were compass- 
ing my dishonour could not repress all out- 
ward manifestation of their guilt. 

Sometimes, the figure of Mrs. Sherwin 
appeared to me, wan and weary, and moum- 
fiil with a ghostly mournfulness. Again I 
watched her, and listened to her; but now 
with eager curiosity, with breathless atten- 
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tion. Once more, I saw her shudder when 
Mannion's hard, cold eyes turned on her 
fece— I marked the anxious, imploring look 
that she cast on Margaret and on me — I 
heard her confused unwilling answer, when 
I inquired the cause of her dislike of the 
man in whom her husband placed the most 
implicit trust — I listened to her abrupt, in- 
explicable injunction to " watch continually 
over my wife, and keep bad people from 
her." All these different circumstances oc- 
curred again as vividly as in the reality; 
but I did not now account for them, as 
I had once accounted for them, by con- 
vincing myself that Mrs. Sherwin's mind 
was wandering, and that her bodily suffer- 
ings had affected her intellect. I saw im- 
mediately, that she suspected Mannion, and 
dared not openly confess her suspicions; I 
saw, that in the stillness, and abandonment, 
and self-concentration of her neglected life, 
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she had been watching more vigilantly than 
others had watched; I detected in every 
one of her poor despised gestures, and looks, 
and halting words, the same concealed 
warning ever lying beneath the surface ; I 
knew they had not succeeded in deceiving 
her; I was determined they should not 
succeed in deceiving me. 

It was oftenest at this point that my 
restless memory recoiled before the im- 
penetrable darkness which forbade it to see 
fiirther — to see on to the last evening, to 
the fatal night. It was oftenest at this point 
that I toiled and struggled back, over and 
over again, to seek once more the lost events 
of the End, through the events of the 
Beginning. How often my wandering 
thoughts thus incessantly and desperately 
traced and retraced their way over their own 
fever-track, I cannot tell: but there came 
a time when they suddenly ceased to tor- 
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ment me ; when I remembered nothing and 
sought for nothing more; when the heavy 
burden that was on my mind fell off, and 
a sudden strength and fury possessed me, 
and I plunged down through a vast dark- 
ness into a world whose daylight was all 
radiant flame. Giant phantoms mustered 
by miUions, flashing white as lightning in 
the ruddy air. They rushed on me with 
hurricane-speed ; their wings fanned me with 
fiery breezes ; and the echo of their thunder- 
music was like the groaning and rending of 
an earthquake, as they tore me away with 
them on their whirlwind course. 

Away ! to a City of Palaces, to measure- 
less halls, and arches, and domes, soaring one 
above another, till their flashing ruby summits 
are lost in the burning void, high overhead. 
On ! through and through these mountain- 
piles, into countless, limitless corridors, reared 
on pillars lurid and rosy as molten lava. 
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Far down the corridors rise visions of flying 
phantoms, ever at the same distance before 
us — their raving voices clanging like the 
hammers of a thousand forges. Still on and 
on ; faster and faster, for days, years, cen- 
turies together, till there comes, stealing 
slowly forward to meet us, a shadow — a 
vast, stealthy, gliding shadow — the first 
darkness that has ever been shed over 
that world of blazing light ! It comes 
nearer — nearer and nearer softly, till it touches 
the front ranks of our phantom troop. Then, 
in an instant, our rushing progress is checked : 
the thunder-music of our wild march stops ; 
the raving voices of the spectres ahead, 
cease ; a horror of blank stillness is all about 
us — and as the shadow creeps onward and 
onward, until we are enveloped in it from 
front to rear, we shiver with icy cold imder 
the fiery air and amid the lurid lava pillars 
which hem us in on either side. 

I 3 
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A silence, like no silence ever known 
on earth; a darkening of the shadow, 
blacker than the blackest night in the 
thickest wood — a pause — then, a sound as 
of the heavy air being cleft asunder; and 
then, an apparition of two figures coming on 
out of the shadow — two monsters stretching 
forth their gnarled yellow talons to grasp at 
us; leaving on their track a green decay, 
oozing and shining with a sickly light. 
Bevond and around me, as I stood in the 
midst of them, the phantom troop dropped 
into formless masses, while the monsters 
advanced. They came close to me; and I 
alone, of aU the myriads around, changed not 
at their approach. Each laid a talon on 
mv shoulder — each raised a veil which 
was one hideous net-work of twining worms. 
I saw through the ghastly corruption of 
their faces the look that told me who they 
were — the monstrous iniquities incarnate in 
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monstrous forms ; the fiend-souls made visible 
in fiend-shapes — Margaret and Mannion ! 

A moment more ! and I was alone with 
those two. Not a wreck of the phantom- 
multitude remained; the towering city, 
the gleaming corridors, the fire-bright radi- 
ance had vanished. We stood on a wil- 
derness — a stiU black lake of dead waters 
was before us; a white, faint, misty light 
shone on us Outspread over the noisome, 
swampy ground lay the ruins of a house, 
rooted up and overthrown to its foundations. 
The demon figures, still watching on either 
side of me, drew me slowly forward to the 
fallen stones, and pointed to two dead bodies 
lying among them. 

My father ! — my sister ! — both cold and 
still, and whiter than the white light that 
showed them to me. The demons at my 
side, stretched out their crooked talons, and 
forbade me to kneel before my father, or to 
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kiss Clara's wan face, before I went to 
torment. They struck me motionless where 
I stood — ^they leapt in their pollution upon 
each fair, piu-e corpse, and unveiled their 
hideous faces once more, jeering at me in 
triumph. Anon, the lake of black waters 
heaved up and overflowed, and noiselessly 
sucked us away into its centre depths — 
depths that w^ere endless ; depths of rayless 
darkness, in which we slowly eddied round 
and round, deeper and deeper down at every 
turn. I felt the bodies of my father and 
my sister touching me in cold contact : I 
stretched out my arms to clasp them and 
sink with them ; and the demon pair glided 
between us, and separated me from them. 
This vain striving to join myself to my 
dead kindred when we touched each other in 
the slow, endless whirlpool, ever continued 
and was ever frustrated in the same way 
Still we sank apart, down the black gulphs 
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of the lake; still there was no light, no 
sound, no change, no pause of repose — and 
this was eternity : the eternity of Hell ! 



Such was one dream-vision out of many 
that I saw. It must have been at this 
time that men were set to watch me day 
and night (as I afterwards heard) in order 
that I might be held down in my bed, when 
a paroxysm of convulsive strength made me 
dangerous to myself and to all about me. 
The period too when the doctors annoimced 
that the fever had seized on my brain, and 
was getting the better of their skill, must 
have been this period. 

But though they gave up my life as lost, 
I was not to die. There came a time, at 
last, when the gnawing fever lost its hold ; 
and I awoke faintly, one morning, to a new 
existence — to a life frail and helpless as the 
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life of a new-born babe. I was too weak to 
move, to speak, to open my eyes, to exert in ' 
the smallest degree any one faculty, bodily 
or mental, that I possessed. The first sense 
of which I regained the use, was the sense 
of hearing ; and the first sound that I recog- 
nised, was of a light footstep which myste- 
riously approached, paused, and then retired 
again gently, outside my door. The hear- 
ing of this sound was my first pleasure, the 
waiting for its repetition my first source 
of happy expectation, since I had been ill. 
Once more the footsteps approached — 
paused a moment — then seemed to retire 
as before — then returned slowly. A sigh, 
very faint and trembling ; a whisper of 
which I could not yet distinguish the 
import, caught my ear — and after that, 
there was silence. Still I waited (oh, how 
happily and calmly!) to hear the whisper 
soon repeated, and to hear it better when it 
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next came. Ere long, for the third time, 
the footsteps advanced, and the whisper- 
ing accents sounded again. I could now 
hear that they pronounced my name — once, 
twice, three times — very softly and implor- 
ingly, as if to beg the answer which I was 
still too weak to give. But I knew the 
voice : I knew it was Clara's. Long after it 
had ceased, the whisper lingered gently on 
my ear, like a sweet, simple lullaby that 
alternately soothed me to slumber and 
welcomed me to wakefulness. It seemed to 
be strangely thrilling through my frame with 
a tender, reviving influence — the same in- 
fluence which the sunshine had, weeks after- 
wards, when I enjoyed it for the first time 
out of doors. 

The next sound that came to me was 
audible in my room ; audible, sometimes, 
close at my pillow. It was the simplest 
sound imaginable — nothing but the soft. 
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monotonous rustling of a woman's dress. 
And yet, I heard in it innimierable harmo- 
nies, sweet changes and pauses minute 
beyond all definition. I could only open 
my eyes for a minute at a time, and even 
then, could not fix them steadily on any- 
thing ; but I knew that the rustling dress 
was Clara's ; and fresh sensations seemed to 
throng upon me, as I listened to the sound 
which told me that she was in the room. 
I felt the soft summer air on my face ; I 
enjoyed the sweet scent of flowers, wafted 
on that air; and, once, when my door 
was left open for a moment, the twitter- 
ing of birds in the aviary down stairs, 
rang with exquisite clearness and sweet- 
ness on my ear. It was thus that my 
faculties strengthened, hour by hour, always 
in the same gradual way, from the time 
when I first heard the footstep and the 
whisper outside my chamber door. 
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One evening I awoke from a long, 
cool, dreamless sleep; and, seeing Clara 
sitting by my bedside, faintly uttered her 
name, and moved my wasted hand to take 
her's. As I saw the calm, familiar face 
bending over me ; the anxious eyes looking 
tenderly and lovingly into mine — as the 
last melancholy glory of sunset hovered on 
my bed ; and the air, sinking already into 
its twilight repose, came softly and more 
softly into the room — as my sister took me 
in her arms, and, raising me on my weary 
pillow, bade me for her sake lie hushed 
and patient yet a little longer — the memory 
of the ruin and the shame that had over- 
whelmed me ; the memory of my love that 
had become an infamy ; and of my brief 
year's hope, miserably fulfilled by a life of 
despair, swelled darkly and sadly over my 
heart. The red, retiring rays of simset 
just lingered at that moment on my face. 
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Clara knelt down by my pfllow, and hdd 
up her handkerchief to shade my eyes — 
^God has giren you back to us, BasQ," 
she whispered, " to make us happer than 
ever." As she spoke, the springs of the 
grief so k)ng poit up within me, were 
loosoied; hot tears dropped heavify and 
quiddy from my eyes ; and I wept for the 
first time since the night of honxH* which 
had stretched me where I now lay — wepi in 
my sist^'s arms, at that qui^ ev^iing hour, 
for the lost honour, the lost hope, the lost 
hapiHuess that had gone from me for ever in 
my youth ! 
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II 



Darkly and wearily the days of my 
recovery went on. After that first outburst 
of sorrow, on the evening when I recog- 
nised my sister and murmured her name as 
she sat by my side, there sank over all my 
faculties a dull, heavy trance of mental pain. 
I dare not describe what remembrances of 
the guilty woman who had deceived and 
ruined me, now gnawed unceasingly and 
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poisonously at my heart. My bodfly 
strength feebly revived; but my mental 
energies never showed a sign of recovering 
with them. My father's considerate for- 
bearance, Clara's sorrowful reserve in touch- 
ing on the subject of my long illness, or 
of the wild words which had escaped me 
in my delirium, mutely and gently warned 
me that the time was come when I owed 
the tardy atonement of confession to the 
family that I had disgraced — and still, I had 
no courage to speak, no resolution to endure. 
The great misery of the past, shut out from 
me the present and the future alike — every 
active power of my mind seemed to be 
destroyed hopelessly and for ever. 

There were moments — most often at the 
early morning hours, while the heaviness of 
the night's sleep still hung over me in my 
wakefulness — ^when I could hardly realise the 
calamity which had overwhelmed me ; when 
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it seemed that I must have dreamt, during 
the night, of scenes of crime and woe and 
heavy trial which had never actually taken 
place. And was there not, in truth, an 
incredible maturity of corruptness in her 
iniquity? I had given up to this young 
girl all that man could resign; I had 
accumulated, throughout a whole year, proof 
on proof of the sincerity, the devotion, the 
inexhaustible self-denial of my love — where 
could reasons be foimd for such a foul and 
horrible return, on her part, to all that I had 
offered, to all that I had conferred, to all 
that I had yet to give? Where could a 
parallel be discovered for the accursed perfec- 
tion of hypocrisy which had concealed the 
conspiracy from me, for months on months ; 
or, had at most, only shown its pro- 
gress on rare occasions, by such slight, 
faint signs as no generous, trusting nature 
could ever have discerned ? What was the 
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secret of the terrible influence, which — ^let 
her even be the vilest of the vfle — ^Mannion 
must have possessed over Margaret Sherwin, 
to induce her to sacrifice me to him ? Even 
the crime itself was not more hideous and 
more incredible than the mystery in which 
its evil motives, and the manner of its evil 
ripening were still impenetrably veiled. 

Mannion ! It was a strange result of the 
mental malady under which I suffered, that, 
though the thought of Mannion was now 
inextricably connected with every thought of 
Margaret, I never once asked myself, or 
had an idea of asking myself, for days 
together after my convalescence, what had 
been the issue of our struggle, for him. In 
the despair of first awakening to a perfect 
sense of the calamity which had been hurled 
on me fi'om the hand of my own wife; in 
the misery of first clearly connecting together, 
after the wanderings of delirium, the Mar- 
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garet to whom with my hand, I had given 
all my heart, with the Margaret who had 
trampled on the gift and ruined the giver, 
all minor thoughts and minor feelings, all 
motives of revengeful curiosity or of personal 
apprehension were suppressed. And yet, 
the time was soon to arrive when that lost 
thought of inquiry into Mannion's fatv^s 
to become the one master-thought that 
possessed me — the thought that gave back 
its vigilance to my intellect, and its manhood 
to my heart. 

One evening, I was sitting alone in 
my room. My father had taken Clara out 
for a little air and exercise, and the servant 
had gone away at my own desire. It was 
in this quiet and solitude, when the dark- 
ness was fast approaching, when the view 
from my window was at its loneliest, when 
my mind was growing listless and confused 
as the weary day wore out — it was exactly 
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at this time that the thought suddenly and 
mysteriously flashed across me: Had Man- 
nion been taken up from the stones on 
which I had hurled him, a Uving man or 
a dead ? 

I instinctively started to my feet with 
something of the vigour of my former 
health; repeating the question to myself, 
and feeling, as I unconsciously murmured 
aloud the few words which expressed it, 
that my life had purposes and duties, trials 
and achievements, which were yet to be 
fulfilled. How could I instantly solve the 
momentous doubt which was now, for the 
first time, started in my mind ? 

One moment I paused in eager conside- 
ration — the next, 1 descended to the library. 
A daily newspaper was kept there filed for 
reference. I might possibly decide the fatal 
question in a few moments by consulting it. 
In my burning anxiety and impatience I 
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could hardly handle the leaves, or see the 
letters, as I tried to turn back to the right 
date — the day (oh anguish of remembrance !) 
on which I was to have claimed Margaret 
Sherwin as my wife ! 

At last, I found the number I desired; 
but the closely-printed colimins swam before 
me as I looked at them. A glass of water 
stood on a table near me — I dipped my 
handkerchief in it, and cooled my throbbing 
eyes. The destiny of my future life might 
be decided by the discovery I was now about 
to make ! 

I locked the door to guard against all 
intrusion, and then returned to my task — 
returned to my momentous search; slowly 
tracing my way through the paper, para- 
graph by paragraph, colimin by column. 
On the last page and close to the end, I 
read this: 

VOL. H. K 
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" Mysterious Occurrence. 

" About one o'clock this morning, a 
"gentleman was discovered lying on his 
" face in the middle of the road, in — -^^ 
" Square, by the policeman on duty. The 
" unfortunate man was to all appearance 
"dead. He had fallen on a part of the 
" road which had been recently macada- 
" mised ; and his face, we are informed, is 
"frightfully mutilated by contact with the 
"granite. The policeman immediately con- 

" veyed him to Hospital, where it was 

" discovered that he was still alive, and the 
" promptest attentions were immediately paid 
" him. We imderstand that the surgeon in 
" attendance considers it absolutely impos- 
" sible that he could' have been injured as 
" he was, except by having been violently 
" thrown down on his face, either by a 
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'vehicle driven at a furious rate, or by a 
savage attack from some person or per- 
sons, unknown. In the latter case, 
robbery could not have been the mo- 
tive; for the imfortimate man's watch, 
purse, and ring, were all foimd about 
him. No cards of address, or letters of 
any kind were discovered in his pockets, 
and his linen and handkerchief were only 
marked with the letter, M. He was 
dressed in evening costimie — entirely in 
black. After what has been already said 
about the injuries to his face, any recog- 
nisable personal description of him is, for 
the present, imfortunately out of the 
question. We wait with much anxiety 
to gain some further insight into this 
mysterious affair when the sufferer is 
restored to consciousness. The last par- 
ticulars which our reporter was able to 
collect at the hospital were, that the 

K 2 
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'* surgeon expected to save his patient's 
"lifts and the sight of one of his eyes. 
"The sight of the other is understood to 
'* Ix* entirely destroyed." 

A heart-sickness and loathing, caused 
by feelings which I could not then, and 
cannot now, analyse, overcame me, as I 
read the paragraph which I have just 
quoted. Eagerly and hurriedly, I turned 
to the next day's paper ; but found in it 
no further reference to the object of my 
search. In the number for the day after, 
however, the subject was resumed in these 
words : 



** The mystery of the accident in — 

" Square thickens. The sufferer is restored 
" to consciousness : he is perfectly compe- 
" tent to hear and understand what is said 
" to him, and is able to articulate, but not 
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" very plainly, and only for a moment or 
" so at a time. . The authorities at the 
" hospital anticipated as we did that, on 
" the patient's regaining his senses, some 
" information of the manner in which the 
" terrible accident from which he is suflFering 
" was caused, would be obtained from him. 
" But, to the astonishment of every one, 
" he positively refuses to answer any ques- 
" tions as to the circumstances under which 
" his frightful injuries were inflicted. With 
" the same unaccountable secrecy, he declines 
" to tell his name, his place of abode, or 
" the names of any friends to whom notice 
" of his situation might be communicated. 
" It is quite in vain to press him for any 
" reason for this extraordinary course of 
"conduct — he appears to be a man of very 
" unusual firmness of character ; and his 
" refusal to explain himself in any way, is 
" evidently no mere caprice of the moment. 
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"All this leads to the conjecture that the 
" injuries he has sustained were inflicted on 
" him from some motive of private ven- 
" geance ; and that certain persons are 
" concerned in this disgraceful affair, whom 
" he is unwilling to expose to public odium, 
"for some secret reason which it is im- 
" possible to guess at. We understand that 
" he bears the severe pain consequent upon 
" his situation, in such a manner as to as- 
"tonish every person about him — ^no agony 
" draws from him a word or a sigh. He 
" displayed no emotion even when the sur- 
" geons informed him that the sight of one 
" of his eyes was hopelessly destroyed ; and 
«* merely asked to be supplied with writing 
"materials as soon as he could see to use 
"them, when he was told that the sight 
" of the other would be saved. He further 
" added, we are informed, that he was in 
" a position to reward the hospital autho- 
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rities for any trouble he gave, by making 
a present to the funds of the charity, 
as soon as he should be discharged as 
cured. His coolness in the midst of 
suflferings which would deprive most other 
men of all power of thinking or speaking, 
is as remarkable as his unflinching secrecy 
— a secrecy which, for the present at least, 
we cannot hope to penetrate." 



I closed the newspaper. Even then, a 
vague forewarning of what Mannion's in- 
explicable reserve boded towards me, crossed 
my mind. Judging by my own experience 
of the Satanic cunning and patience which 
forbade all hope of sounding the depths of 
evil in that evil heart, I could infer enough 
from what I had just read to assure me 
that there was yet more difficulty, danger, 
and horror to be faced, than I had hitherto 
confronted. The slough of degradation and 
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misery into which I had fallen, had its worst 
perils yet in store for me. 

As I became impressed by this conviction, 
the enervating remembrance of the wicked- 
ness to which I had been sacrificed, grew 
weaker in its influence over me; the bitter 
tears that I had shed in secret for so many 
days past, dried sternly at their sources ; 
and I felt the power to endure and to resist 
coming back to me with my sense of the 
coming strife. On leaving the library, I 
ascended again to my own room; desiring, 
before I discovered more about Mannion, 
to discover something about his accomplice 
— the woman who had still the right — 
before men — of calling herself my wife ! In 
a basket on my table lay several letters, still 
unopened, which had arrived for me during 
my illness. Hitherto, I had neither had 
the heart, nor the care to read them — 
now, I was ready for the task. There 
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were two, which I at once recognised, in 
hastily turning over the collection, as all- 
important in assisting the search on which 
I was now bent. The addresses of both 
these letters were in Mr. Sherwin's hand- 
writing. The first that I opened, was dated 
nearly a month back, and ran thus: 

" North Villa, HoUyoake Square. 

" Dear Sir, 
" With agonised feelings which no one 
but a parent, and I will add, an affectionate 
parent, can possibly form an idea of, I 
address you on the subject of the nefarious 
and most shocking act of atrocity com- 
mitted by that perjured villain, Mannion. 
You will find that I, and my innocent and 
unhappy daughter, have been, like you, 
victims of the most devilish deceit that 
ever was practised on respectable and un- 
suspecting people. 

K 3 
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"Lot mo ask you, Sir, to imagine the 
stato of my fcdings on the night of that 
most unfortunate party, when I saw my 
beloved Margaret, instead of coming home 
quietly as usual, rush into the room in a 
state l)ordering on distraction, with a tale the 
most horrible that ever was addressed to a 
father's ears. That infamous Mannion, 
taking advantage of her innocence and 
confidence— of all our innocences and con- 
fidences, I may say — lured my unsuspect- 
ing child into some hotel; and there, 
while she was in his power, had the impu- 
dence to make the most immoral pro- 
posals to her. My dear Margaret showed 
a virtuous courage beyond her years. 
She denounced the wretch, I am happy to 
say, with an indignation which absolutely 
frightened him, and which was the natural 
result of the pious principles and the moral 
bringing-up which I have given her firom 
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her cradle. Need I say what was the 
upshot ? Virtue triumphed as virtue always 
does, and the villain slipped away in con- 
fusion and left her to herself. It was 
when she was approaching the door-step to 
fly to the bosom of her home that, I am 
given to understand, you, by a most remark- 
able accident met her. As a man of the 
world, you will easily conceive what must 
have been the feelings of a young female, 
under such peculiar and shocking circum- 
stances. Besides this, your manner, as 
I am informed, was so terrifying and ex- 
traordinary, and my poor Margaret felt so 
strongly that deceitful appearances might be 
against her, that she lost aU heart, and fled 
at once, as I said before, to the bosom of her 
home. She is still a child in purity and 
innocence ; and she acted like a child — 
poor, dear thing ! — on this very lamentable 
occasion. 
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" She is still in a very nervous and un- 
happy state : she fears that you may be too 
ready to believe in appearances; but I 
know better. Her explanation will be 
enough for you, as it was for me. We 
may have our little differences on minor 
topics, but we have both the same manly 
confidence, I am sure — ^you in your wife, and 
me in my daughter. 

"I called at your worthy father's man- 
sion, to have a fiiller explanation with you 
than I can give here, the morning after 
this to-all-parties-most-distressing-occurrence 
happened; and was then informed of your 
serious illness, for which pray accept my 
best condolences. The next thing I thought 
of doing was to write to your respected 
father requesting a private interview. But 
on maturer consideration, I thought it 
perhaps slightly injudicious to take such a 
step, while you, as the principal party con- 
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cerned, were ill in bed, and not able to 
come forward and back me. It was very 
possible that my telling our little secret 
about the marriage, as a perfect stranger, 
might produce some unpleasantness on 
both sides, which it would be rather diffi- 
cult to get over — especially after what you 
have said to me, on some occasions, about 
your honoured father's feelings, and so on. 
I was anxious, you will observe, to act for 
your interests, as well as the interests of 
my darling girl — of course, knowing at the 
same time that I had the marriage certificate 
in my possession, if needed as a proof, 
and supposing I was driven to extremities 
and obliged to take my own course in the 
matter. But, as I said before, I have a 
fatherly and friendly confidence in your feel- 
ing as convinced of the spotless innocence 
of my child as I do. So will write no 
more on this head. 
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"Having determined, as best under aD 
circumstances, to wait till your illness was 
over, I have kept my dear Margaret in 
strict retirement at home (which, as she is 
your wife, you will acknowledge I had no 
obligation to do), until you were well enough 
to come forward and do her justice before 
her family and your's. I have not omitted 
to make almost daily inquiries after you, 
up to the time of penning these lines, 
and shall continue so to do until your 
convalescence, which I sincerely hope may 
be speedily at hand. I am unfortunately 
obliged to ask that our first interview, 
when you are able to see me and my 
daughter, may not take place at North 
Villa, but at some other place, any you 
like to fix on. The fact is, my wife, whose 
wretched health has been a trouble and 
annoyance to us for years past, has now, I 
grieve to say, under pressure of this sad 
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misfortune, quite lost her reason. She 
goes on in a way about this horrible vil- 
lainy of Mannion's, and Margaret's provi- 
dential escape from it, which is quite inde- 
scribable — indeed, so truly shocking and 
unnatural that I cannot mention it. I am 
sorry to say that she would be quite capa- 
ble of interrupting us here, in a most 
undesirable manner to all parties, and there- 
fore request that our first happy meeting 
may not take place at my house. 

" Trusting that this letter will quite 
remove all unpleasant feelings fi-om your 
mind, and that I shall hear fi'om you soon, 
on your much-to-be-desired recovery, 
" I remain, dear Sir, 
" Your faithful, obedient servant, 

"Stephen Sherwin. 

"P.S. — I have not been able to find 
out where that scoundrel, Mannion, has 
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betaken himself to ; but if you should know, 
or suspect, I wish to tell you, as a proof 
that my indignation at his villainy is as 
great as your's, that I am ready and anxious 
to pursue him with the utmost rigour of the 
law, if law can only reach him — paying 
out of my own pocket all expenses of 
punishing him and breaking him for the 
rest of his life, if I go through every court 
in the country to do it ! — S. S." 

Hurriedly as I read over this wretched 
and revolting letter, I detected immediately 
how the new plot had been framed to keep 
me stUl deceived ; to heap wrong after wrong 
on me with the same impunity. She knew 
not that I had followed her into the house, 
and had heard all from her voice and 
Mannion's — she believed that I was still 
ignorant of everything, until we met at the 
door-step; and in this conviction she had 
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forged the miserable lie which her father's 
hand had written down. Did he really 
believe it, or was he writing as her accom- 
plice ? It was not worth while to inquire : 
the worst and darkest discovery which it 
concerned me to make, had already pro- 
claimed itself — she was a liar and a hypo- 
crite to the very last! 

And it was this woman's lightest glance 
which had once been to me as the star 
that my life looked to ! — it was for this 
woman that I had practised a deceit on 
my family which it now revolted me to 
think of; had braved whatever my father's 
anger might inflict; had risked cheerfully 
the loss of all that birth and fortune could 
bestow ! I groaned in the anguish of my 
shame, in the bitterness of ray despair, as 
I thought of it. Why had I ever risen from 
my weary bed of sickness? — ^it would have 
been better, far better, that I had died ! 
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But, whQe life remained, life had its 
trials and its toils from which it was alike 
criminal and useless to shrink. There was 
still another letter to be opened : there was 
yet more wickedness which I must know how 
to confront. 

The second of Mr. Sherwin's letters was 
much shorter than the first, and had appa- 
rently been written not more than a day 
or two back. His tone was changed; he 
truckled to me no longer — he began to 
threaten. I was reminded that the servant's 
report pronounced me to have been con- 
valescent for several days past ; and was 
asked why, under these circumstances, I had 
never even written. I was warned that my 
silence had been construed greatly to my 
disadvantage ; and that if it continued 
longer, the writer would assert his daughter's 
cause loudly and publicly, not to my father 
only, but to all the world. The letter ended 
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by insultingly according to me three days 
more of grace, before the fullest disclosure 
would be made. 

For a moment, my indignation got the 
better of me. I rose, to go that instant 
to North Villa and unmask the wretches 
who still thought to make their market of 
me as easily as ever. But the mere mo- 
mentary delay caused by opening the door 
of my room, restored me to myself. I felt 
that my first duty, my paramount obliga- 
tion, was to confess all to my father imme- 
diately; to know and accept my future 
position in my own home, before I went 
out from it to denounce others. I returned 
to the table, and gathered up the letters 
scattered on it. My heart beat quick, my 
head felt confused; but I was resolute in 
my determination to tell my father, at all 
hazards, the tale of degradation which I have 
told in these pages. 
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I waited in the stillness and loneliness, 
until it grew nearly dark. The servant 
brought in candles. Why could I not ask 
him whether my father and Clara had come 
home yet? Was I faltering in my resolu- 
tion already? 

Shortly after this, I heard a step on 
the stairs and a knock at my door. — My 
fkther ? No ! Clara. I tried to speak to 
her unconcernedly, when she came in. 

** Why ! you have been walking till it is 
quite dark, Clara." 

" We have only been in the garden of the 
Square — neither papa, nor I, noticed how late 
it was. We were talking on a subject of 
the deepest interest to us both." 

She paused a moment, and looked down : 
then hurriedly came nearer to me, and drew 
a chair to my side. There was a strange 
expression of sadness and anxiety in her 
face, as she continued : 
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** Can't you imagine what the subject 
was? It was you, Basil. Papa is coming 
here directly, to speak to you. Before that, 
I just wished to say — to ask you to — " 

She stopped once more. Her cheeks red- 
dened a little, and she mechanically busied 
herself in arranging some books that lay on 
the table. Suddenly, she abandoned this 
employment — the colour left her face — it was 
quite pale when she addressed me again, 
speaking in very altered tones — so altered 
that I hardly recognised them as her's. 

"You know, Basil, that for a long, long 
time past you have kept some great secret 
from us; and you promised that I should 
know it first — but I — I have changed my 
mind; I have no wish to know it, dear: I 
would rather we never said anything about 
it." (She coloured and hesitated a little 
again ; then proceeded quickly and earnestly :) 
"But I hope you will tell it all to papa: 
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he is coming here to ask you — dear, dear 
Basil! be candid with him, and tell him 
everything; let us all be to one another 
what we were before this time last year ! 
You have nothing to fear, if you will only 
speak openly and freely ; for I have begged 
him to be gentle and forgiving with you, 
and you know he refuses me nothing. I 
only came here to prepare you; to beg you 
to be candid and patient — ^hush ! there is a 
step on the stairs : speak out, Basil, for my 
sake — ^pray, pray speak out ; and then leave 
the rest to me !" 

She hurriedly lefl the room. The next 
minute my father entered it. 

Perhaps my guilty conscience deceived 
me ; but I thought he looked on me more 
sadly and severely than I had ever seen him 
look before. His voice too was troubled 
when he spoke. This was a change, which 
meant much in him. 
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"I have come to speak to you, Basil," 
said he, "on a subject about which I had 
much rather you had spoken to me first." 

"I think, Sir, I know to what subject 
you refer — I — " 

•'I must beg you will listen to me as 
patiently as you can," he rejoined, " I have 
not much to say." 

He paused, and sighed heavily. I thought 
he looked at me more kindly. My heart 
grew very sad ; and I yearned to throw my 
arms round his neck — to give freedom to 
the repressed tears which half choked me — 
to weep out on his bosom my confession that 
I was no more worthy to be called his son. 
Oh, that I had obeyed the impulse which 
moved me to do thisl Oh, that we could 
always listen when the angel-voice whispers 
within us, as Mary listened before the angel- 
presence ! 

" Basil," pursued my father, gravely and 
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sadly, " I hope, and believe, that I have little 
to reproach myself with in my conduct 
towards you. I think I am justified in 
saying, that very few fathers would have 
acted towards a son, as I have acted for the 
last year or more. I may often have 
grieved over the sinister secrecy which has 
estranged you from us — I may even have 
shown you by my manner, that I resented 
it — ^but I have never used my authority to 
force you into the explanation of your con- 
duct, which you have been so uniformly 
imwilling to volunteer. I rested upon that 
implicit faith in the honour and integrity of 
my son, which I will not yet believe to have 
been ill-placed, but which I fear has led me 
to neglect too long the duty of inquiry which 
I owed to your own well-being and to my 
position towards you. I am now here to 
atone for this omission — circumstances have 
left me no choice. Basil ! it deeply concerns 
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my interest as a father, and my honour as 
the head of our family to know what heavy 
misfortune it was (I can imagine it to be 
nothing else) that stretched my son senseless 
in the open street, and afflicted him 
afterwards with an illness which threatened 
his reason and his life. You are now suf- 
ficiently recovered to reveal this ; and I only 
use the authority which God has given me 
over my own children, when I tell you that 
I must now know all, that I must hear the 
whole truth, no matter how humiliating to 
yow, or how afflicting to ine. If you still 
refuse, the relations between us must hence- 
forth change for life." 

" I do not refuse. Sir — I only ask you 
to believe beforehand, that if I have sinned 
grievously against you, I have been al- 
ready heavily and fatally punished for the 
sin. I am afraid it is impossible that your 

VOL. II. L 
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worst forebodings can have prepared you 
for— for— " 

"And yet, the words you spoke in 
your delirium, words which I heard but will 
not judge you by, justified the saddest and 
the worst forebodings." 

" My illness has spared me the hardest 
part of a hard trial, Sir, if it has prepared 
you for what I have to confess — if you 
suspect — " 

" I do not suspect — I feel but too sure^ 
that you, my second son, from whom I had 
expected far better things, have imitated in 
secret — I am afraid, outstripped — the worst 
vices of your elder brother." 

" My brother ! — my brother's faults 
mine ! — Ralph ! — " 

" Yes : Ralph. It is my last hope that 
you will now imitate Ralph's candour. 
Take example from that best part of him, 
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as you have already taken example from 
the worst." 

My heart grew faint and cold as he 
spoke. Ralph's example ! Ralph's vices ! — 
vices of the reckless hour, or the idle day ! — 
vices whose stain, in the world's eye, was 
not a stain for life ! — convenient, reclaimable 
vices, that men were mercifully unwilling to 
associate with grinning infamy and irreparable 
disgrace ! How far — how fearfully far — my 

father was from the remotest suspicion of 

# 

what had really happened ! I tried to answer 
his last words ; but the apprehension of the 
life-long humiliation and grief which my 
confession might inflict on him — absolutely 
incapable as he appeared to be of foreboding 
even the least degrading part of it — kept 
me speechless. When he resumed, after a 
momentary silence, his tones were stern, 
his looks searching — pitilessly searching, and 
bent full upon my face. 

L 2 
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" A person has been calling, named Sher- 
win" — he said — " and inquiring about you 
every day. What intimate connection between 
you authorises this perfect stranger to me 
to come to the house as frequently as he 
does, and to make his inquiries with a 
familiarity of tone and manner which has 
struck every one of the servants who have, on 
different occasions opened the door to him ? 
Who is this Mr. Sherwin ?" 

" He is — he — it is not with him, Sir, 
that I can well begin. I must — I must 
go back to — " 

" You must go back farther, I am afraid, 
than you will be able to return. You must 
go back to the time when you had nothing 
to conceal from me, and could speak to 
me with the frankness and directness of a 
gentleman !" 

^^ Pray be patient with me. Sir ! — give 
me a few minutes to collect myself. I 
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have much need for a little self-possession 
before I tell you all." 

"All — all? Your tones mean more 
than your words —they are candid, at least! 
Have I feared the worst, and yet not feared 
as I ought? Basil! — do you hear me, 
Basil? You are trembling very strangely; 
you are getting pale !" 

" I shall be better directly, Sir. I am 
afraid I am not quite so strong yet as I 
thought myself — Father ! I am heart-broken 
and spirit-broken: be patient and kind to 
me, or I cannot speak to you !" 

I thought I saw his eyes moisten. He 
shaded them a moment with his hand, 
and sighed again — the same long, trembling 
sigh that I had heard before. I tried to 
rise from my chair, and throw myself on 
my knees at his feet. He mistook the 
action, and caught me by the arm, believing 
that I was fainting. 
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"No more to-night, Basil" — he said, 
hurriedly, but very gently — " no more on 
this subject till to-morrow." 

" I can speak now. Sir — it is better to 
3peak at once." 

" No : you are too much agitated ; you 
are weaker than I thought. To-morrow, 
in the morning, when you are stronger 
after a night's rest. No ! I will hear no- 
thing more. Go to bed now — I will tell 
your sister not to disturb you to-night. 
To-morrow, you shall speak to me; and 
speak in your own way, without interrup- 
tion or hurrying. Good-night, Basil — good- 
night." 

Without waiting to shake hands with 
me, he hastened to the door, as if anxious 
to hide from my observation the grief and 
apprehension which had evidently overcome 
him. But, just at the moment when he 
was leaving the room, he hesitated — turned 
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round — ^looked sorrowfiilly on me for an 
instant — and then, retracing his steps, gave 
me his hand — pressed mine for a moment 
in silence — and left me. 

After the morrow was over, would he 
ever give me that hand again ? 
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III. 



The morning which was to decide all 
between my father and me, the morning 
on whose event hung the future of my 
home life, was the brightest and loveliest 
that my eyes ever looked on. A cloudless 
sky; a soft air; sunshine so joyous and 
dazzling that the commonest objects looked 
beautiful in its light, seemed to be mock- 
ing at me for my heavy heart, as I stood 
at my window, and thought of the hard 
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duty to be fulfilled, on the harder judgment 
that might be pronounced, before the dawn- 
ing of another day. 

During the night, I had arranged no 
plan on which to conduct the terrible dis- 
closure which I was now bound to make 
— the greatness of the emergency deprived 
me of all power of preparing myself for it. 
I thought on my father's character, on the 
inbred principles of honour and candour which 
ruled him with the stern influence of a 
fanaticism : I thought on his pride of caste, 
so unobtrusive, so rarely hinted at in words, 
and yet so firmly rooted in his nature, so 
intricately entwined with every one of his 
emotions, his aspirations, his simplest homeliest 
feelings and ideas : I thought on his almost 
feminine delicacy in shrinking fi-om the 
barest mention of impurities which other men 
could carelessly discuss, or could laugh over 
as good material for an after-dinner jest — 

L 3 
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I thought over all this ; and when I remem- 
bered that it was to such a man that I must 
confess the infamous marriage which I had 
contracted in secret, all hope from his fatherly 
affection deserted me ; all idea of appealing 
to his chivalrous generosity became a delusion 
in which it was madness to put a moment's 
trust. 

The faculties of observation are generally 
sharpened, in proportion as the faculties of 
reflection are dulled, under the influence of 
an absorbing suspense. While I now waited 
alone in my room, the most ordinary, every- 
day sounds and events in the house, which 
I never remembered noticing before, absolutely 
enthralled me. It seemed as if the noise 
of a footstep, the echo of a voice, the 
shutting or opening of doors down stairs, 
must, on this momentous day, presage some 
mysterious calamity, some strange discovery, 
some secret project formed against me, I 
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knew not how or by whom. Two or three 
times I found myself listening intently on 
the staircase — with what object I could 
hardly tell. It was always, however, on 
those occasions that a dread, significant 
quiet appeared to have fallen suddenly on 
the house. Clara never came to me; no 
message arrived from my father ; the door- 
bell seemed strangely silent, the servants 
strangely neglectful of their duties above 
stairs. I caught myself returning to my 
own room softly, as if I expected that some 
hidden catastrophe might break forth, if 
the sound of my footsteps were heard. 
For a long year past, the cloud had been 
over our household: it was at its darkest 
and thickest to-day : to-day, when it was at 
length to be dispersed — alas! not by the 
sunshine, but by the storm ! 

Would my father seek me again in my 
own room, or would he send for me down 
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stairs? It was not long before the doubt 
was decided. One of the servants knocked 
at my door — the servant whose special duty 
it had been to wait on me in my illness. 
I longed to take th6 man's hand, and 
implore his sympathy and encouragement . 
while he addressed me. 

" My master, Sir, desires me to say that, 
if you feel weU enough, he wishes to see you 
in his own room." 

I rose, and immediately followed the 
servant. On our way, we passed the 
door of Clara's private sitting-room — it 
opened, and my sister came out and laid 
her hand on my arm. She smiled as I 
looked at her; but the tears stood thick in 
her eyes, and her face was deadly pale. 

" Think of what I said last night, Basil" 
— she whispered — " and, if hard words are 
spoken to you, think of me. All that 
our mother would have done for you this 
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day, if she had been still among us, / will 
do. Remember that, dear ; and keep heart 
and hope to the very last." 

She hastily returned to her room, and I 
went on down stairs. In the hall, the ser- 
vant was waiting for me, with a letter in his 
hand. 

" This was left for you. Sir, a little while 
ago. The messenger who brought it said 
he was not to wait for an answer." 

It was no time for reading letters — the 
interview with my father was too close at 
hand. I hastily put the letter into my 
pocket; barely noticing, as I did so, that 
the handwriting on the address was very 
irregular, and quite unknown to me. 

Then, I went at once into my father's 
room. 

He was sitting at his table, cutting the 
leaves of some new books that lay on it. 
Pointing to a chair placed opposite to him, 
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he briefly inquired after my health ; and 
then added in a lower tone : 

" Take any time you like, Basil, to com- 
pose and coUect yourself. This morning, 
my time is yours." 

He turned a little away from me, and 
went on cutting the leaves of the books 
placed before him. Still utterly incapable 
of preparing myself in any way for the dis- 
closure expected from me; chilled aU over, 
even under the warm summer air that flut- 
tered in happily through the 0}>en window ; 
without thought, or hope, or feeling of any 
kind, except a vague sense of thankfulness 
for the reprieve granted me before I was 
called on to speak — I mechanically looked 
round and round the room, as if I expected 
to see the sentence to be pronounced against 
me, already written on the walls, or grimly 
foreshadowed in the faces of the old family 
portraits which hung above the fire-place. 
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What man has ever felt that all his 
thinking powers were absorbed, even by 
the most poignant mental misery that could 
occupy them ? In moments of imminent 
danger, the mind can still travel of its own 
accord over the past, in spite of the present 
— in moments of bitter affliction, it can still 
recur to everyday trifles, in spite of ourselves. 
While I now sat silent in my father's room, 
long-forgotten associations of childhood con- 
nected with different parts of it, began to 
rise on my memory in the strangest and 
most startling independence of any influence 
or control, which my agitation and suspense 
of the present might be supposed to exercise 
over them. The remembrances that should 
have been the last to be awakened at this 
time of heavy trial, were the very remem- 
brances which now moved within me. 

With burdened heart and aching eyes I 
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looked over the walls around me. There, 
in that corner, was the red cloth door which 
led to the library. As children, how often 
Ralph and I had peeped curiously through 
that very door, to see what my father was 
about in his study, to wonder why he had 
so many letters to write, and so many books 
to read. How frightened we both were, 
when he discovered us one day, and reproved 
us severely ! How happy the moment 
afterwards, when we had begged him to 
pardon us, and were sent back to the library 
agam with a great picture-book to look at, 
as a token that we were both forgiven ! 
Then, again, there was the high, old- 
fashioned, mahogany press before the win- 
dow, with the same large illustrated folio 
about Jewish antiquities lying on it, which, 
years and years ago, Clara and I were some- 
times allowed to look at, as a special treat, 
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on Sunday afternoons ; and which we always 
examined and re-examined with never-ending 
delight — standing together on two chairs to 
reach up to the thick, yellow-looking leaves, 
and turn them over with our own hands. 
And, there, in the recess between two book- 
cases, still stood the ancient desk-table, with 
its rows of little inlaid drawers ; and on the 
bracket above it the old French clock, which 
had once belonged to my mother, and 
which always chimed the hours so sweetly 
and merrily. It was at that table that Ralph 
and I always bade my father farewell, when 
we were going back to school after the holi- 
days, and were receiving our allowance of 
pocket-money, given to us out of one of the 
tiny inlaid drawers, just before we started. 
Near that spot, too, Clara — then a little rosy 
child — used to wait gravely and anxiously, 
with her doll in her arms, to say Good- 
by for the last time; and to bid us come 
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back soon, and then never go away again 
— " never, never more." 

I turned, and looked abruptly towards 
the window ; for such memories as the 
room suggested were more than I could 
bear. Outside, in the dreary strip of garden, 
the few stunted, dusky trees were now 
rustling as pleasantly in the air, as if the 
breeze that stirred them came serenely over 
an open meadow, or swept freshly under their 
branches from the rippling surface of a 
brook. Distant, but yet well within hearing, 
the mighty murmur from a large thorough- 
fare — the great mid-day voice of London — 
swelled grandly and joyously on the ear. 
While, nearer still, in a street that ran past 
the side of the house, the notes of an organ 
rang out shrill and fast : the instrument was 
playing its liveliest polka tune — a tune which 
I had danced to in the baU-room, over and 
over again. What mocking memories within. 
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what mocking sounds without, to herald 
and accompany such a confession as I had 
now to make ! 

Minute after minute glided on, inexorably 
fest; and yet I never broke silence. My 
eyes turned anxiously and slowly on my 
father. He was still looking away from me, 
still cutting the leaves of the books before 
him. Even in that trifling action, the strong 
emotions which he was trying to conceal, 
were plainly and terribly betrayed. His hand, 
usuaDy so steady and careful, trembled per- 
ceptibly; and the paper-knife tore through 
the leaves faster and faster — cutting them 
awry ; rending them one from another, so as 
to spoil the appearance of every page. I 
believe he felt that I was looking at him ; 
for he suddenly discontinued his employ- 
ment, turned round towards me, and spoke : 

"I have resolved to give you your 
own time," said he, " and from that resolve 
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I have no wish to depart — I only ask you to 
remember that every minute of delay adds 
to the suffering and suspense that I am 
enduring on your account." He opened the 
books before him again, adding in lower and 
colder tones, as he did so : " In your place, 
Ralph would have spoken before this." 

Ralph, and Ralph's example quoted to 
me again ! — I could remain silent no longer. 

"My brother's faults towards you, and 
towards his family, are not such faults as 
mine, Sir," I began, " I have not imitated 
his vices ; I have acted as he would not have . 
acted — and yet, the result of my error will 
appear far more irremediable, far more humi- 
liating, and even disgracefiil, in your eyes, 
than the results of any errors of Ralph's." 

As I pronounced the word " disgraceful," 
he suddenly looked me full in the face. His 
eyes lightened up sternly; and the warning 
red spot rose darkly on his pale cheeks. 
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" What do you mean by * disgraceful ?' " 
— he asked abruptly — " what do you mean 
by associating such a word as disgrace with 
vour conduct — with the conduct of a son 
of mine?" 

" I must reply to your question indi- 
rectly, Sir/* I continued. " You asked me, 
last night, who the Mr. Sherwin was who 
has called here so ofben — " 

" And this morning I ask it again. 
I have other questions to put to you, be- 
sides — you called constantly on a woman's 
name in your delirium ; you — but I will 
repeat last night's question first : who is Mr. 
Sherwin ?" 

" He lives at—" 

" I don't ask where he lives — who is 
he? What is he?" 

" Mr. Sherwin is a linen-draper m Ox- 
ford Street." 

" You owe him money ? — you have 
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borrowed money of him ? Be silent, Sir : 
your phrase-making will not avail you with 
me. Why did you not tell me this before ? 
You have degraded my house by letting a 
man call at the door — I know it ! — in the 
character of a dun. He has inquired about 
you as his ' friend/ — the servants told me 
of it. This money-lending tradesman, your 
^friend V If I had heard that the poorest 
labourer on my land called you 'friend,* I 
should have held you honoured by the 
attachment and gratitude of an honest man. 
When I hear that name given to you by a 
tradesman and money-lender, I hold you 
contaminated by connection with a cheat. 
You were right. Sir ! — this is disgrace — how 
much do you owe? Where are your dis- 
honoured acceptances? Where have you 
used my name and my credit ? Tell me 
at once, — I insist on it !" 

He spoke rapidly and contemptuously; 
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and rising from his chair as he ended, 
walked impatiently up and down the room. 

" I owe no money to Mr. Sherwin, Sir — 
no money to any one." 

He stopped suddenly : 

" No money to any one ! "he repeated very 
slowly, and in very altered tones. '^ You 
spoke of disgrace just now. There is a worse 
disgrace then, that your secrecy has hidden 
from me, than debts dishonourably con- 
tracted ?" 

At this moment, a step passed across the 
hall. He instantly turned roimd, and locked 
the door on that side of the room — then 
continued : 

** Speak, Sir ! and speak honestly, if you 
can. How have you been deceiving me? 
A woman's name escaped you constantly, 
when your delirium was at its worst: you 
used some very strange expressions about 
her, which it was impossible altogether to 
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me searchingly. A frightfiil paleness flew 
over his face in an instant. 

'* Basil !" he cried, in accents almost 
of terror, " in God's name, answer me at 
once ! What is Mr. Sherwin's daughter to 
you ?" 

" She is my wife !" 

I heard no answer — not a word, not 
even a sigh. My eyes were blinded with 
tears ; my face was bent down ; I saw 
nothing at first. When I raised my head, 
and dashed away the blinding tears, and 
looked up, the blood chilled at my heart. 

My father was leaning against one of 
the book-cases, with both his hands clasped 
over his breast. His head was drawn back, 
his white lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. Over his upturned face there 
had passed a ghastly change, as indescri- 
bable in its awfiilness as the change of 
death. 
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I ran horror-stricken to his side, and 
attempted to take his hand. My touch 
seemed to thrill through him like fire. He 
started instantly into an erect position, and 
thrust me fi-om him furiously, without 
uttering a word. At that fearful moment, 
in that fearful silence, the sounds out of 
doors penetrated with harrowing distinctness 
and merriment into the room. The pleasant 
rustling of the trees mingled musically with 
the softened, monotonous rolling of carriages 
in the distant street ; while the organ-time, 
now changed to the lively measure of a waltz, 
rang out clear and cheerful above both : 
the dancing, merry notes poured into the 
room as lightly and happily as the very 
simshine itself! 

For a few minutes we stood apart; and 
neither of us moved or spoke. Then, I 
saw him take out his handkerchief, and pass 
it over his face ; breathing heavily and 
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thickly, and leaning against the book-case 
once more. When he withdrew the hand- 
kerchief and looked at me again, I knew 
that the sharp pang of agony had passed 
away, that the last hard struggle between 
his parental affection and his family pride 
was over, and that the great gulph which 
was henceforth to separate father and son 
had now opened between us for ever. 

He pointed peremptorily to me to go 
back to my former place ; but did not 
return to his own chair. As I obeyed, I 
saw him unlock the door of the book-case 
against which he had been leaning, and place 
his hand on one of the books inside. With- 
out withdrawing it from its place; without 
turning or looking towards me, he asked if 
I had anything more to say to him. 

The terrible calmness of his tones ; the 
question itself, and the time at which he put 
it ; the unnatural repression of a single word 
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of rebuke, of passion, or of sorrow, after 
such a confession as I had just made, struck 
me speechless. He turned a little away 
from the book-case — still keeping his hand 
on the book inside — and repeated the ques- 
tion. His eyes, when they met mine, had a 
pining weary look, as if they had been long 
condemned to rest on woeful and revolting 
objects; his expression had lost its natural 
refinement, its gentleness of repose ; and had 
assumed a hard, lowering caknness, imder 
which his whole countenance appeared to 
have shrunk and changed — years of old age 
seemed to have fallen on it, since 1 had 
spoken the last fatal words ! 

" Have you anything more to say to me ?" 
On the repetition of that terrible question, 
I sank down in the chair at my side, and 
hid my face in my hands. Unconscious how 
1 spoke, or why I spoke ; with no hope in 
myself, or in him ; with no motive but to 
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invite and bear the whole penalty of my 
disgrace, I now disclosed the miserable 
story of my marriage, and of all that fol- 
lowed it. I remember nothing of the words 
I used — nothing of what I urged in my 
own defence. The sense of bewilderment 
and oppression grew heavier and heavier on 
my brain; I spoke more and more rapidly, 
confusedly, unconsciously, until I was again 
silenced and recalled to myself by the sound 
of my father's voice. I believe I had 
arrived at the last, worst part of my con- 
fession when he interrupted me. 

" Spare me any more details," he said, 
bitterly and quickly; "you have humili- 
ated me sufficiently — ^you have spoken 
enough." 

He removed the book on which his hand 
had hitherto rested from the case behind 
him, and advanced with it to the table — 
paused for a moment, pale and silent, then 
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slowly opened it at the first page ; and re- 
sumed his chair. 

I recognized the book instantly. It was 
a biographical history of his family, from the 
time of his earliest ancestors down to the 
date of the births of his own children. The 
thick, quarto pages were beautifully illumi- 
nated in the manner of the ancient manu- 
scripts; and the narrative, in written 
characters, had been produced imder his own 
inspection. This book had cost him years 
of research and perseverance. The births 
and deaths, the marriages and possessions, 
the battle achievements and private feuds 
of the old Norman Barons from whom he 
traced his descent, were all enrolled in regu- 
lar order on every leaf — headed, sometimes 
merely by representations of the Knight's 
favourite weapon; sometimes by copies of 
the Baron's effigy on his tomb-stone in a 
foreign land. As the history advanced to 
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later dates, beautiful miniature portraits were 
inlaid at the top of each leaf; and the illumi- 
nations were so managed as to symbolize 
the remarkable merits, or the peculiar tastes 
of the subject of each biography. Thus, the 
page devoted to my mother was surrounded 
by her favoiuite violets, clustering thickest 
round the last melancholy lines of writing 
which told the story of her death. 

Slowly and in silence, my father turned 
over the leaves of the book which, next to 
the Bible, I believe he most reverenced in 
the world, until he came to the last written 
page but one — the page which I knew, 
from its position, to be occupied by my 
name. At the top, a miniature portrait of 
me, when a child, was let into the leaf. 
Under it was the record of my birth and 
names, of the School and College at which 
I had been taught, and of the profession 
that I had adopted. Below, a large blank 
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space was left for the entiy of future par- 
ticulars. On this page my father now 
looked, still not uttering a word, still with 
the same ghastly calmness on his face. The 
organ-notes sounded no more ; but the trees 
rustled on pleasantly, and the roar of the 
distant carriages swelled as joyously as ever 
on the ear. Some children had come out 
to play in the garden of a neighbouring 
house. As their voices reached us, so 
fresh, and clear, and happy — but another 
modulation of the thanksgiving song to 
God which the trees were singing in the 
summer air — I saw my father, while he 
still looked on the page before him, clasp 
his trembling hands over my portrait so 
as to hide it from sight. 

Then he spoke; but without looking up, 
and more as if he were speaking to himself 
than to me. His voice, at other times so 
clear and yet so gentle in its tones, was 
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now so hard and harsh in its forced calm- 
ness and deliberation of utterance, that it 
sounded like a stranger's. 

"I came here, this morning," he began, 
"prepared for much grief and misery, pre- 
pared to hear of faults and misfortunes 
which should pain me to the heart; which 
I might never afterwards, perhaps, be able 
to forget, however willing and even pre- 
determined to forgive — but I did not come 
prepared to hear, that unspeakable disgrace 
had been cast on me and mine, by my own 
child; and that the advantage taken of the 
confidence which it was once my pride to 
feel, was a criminal advantage of the basest 
and falsest kind. I have no words of 
rebuke or of condemnation for this: the 
reproach and the punishment have fallen 
already where the guilt was — and not there 
only. My son's infamy defiles his brother's 
birthright, and puts his father to shame: 
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even his sister's pure name may now be 
coupled with — " 

He stopped, shuddering. When he pro- 
ceeded, his voice faltered, and his head 
drooped low. 

" I say it again : — you have sunk be- 
neath all reproach and all condemnation ; 
but, I have a duty to perform towards my 
two children who are absent, and I have 
a last word to say to you when that duty 
is done. On this page — " (as he pointed 
to the family history, his tones strength- 
ened again; and a strange, shadowy dark- 
ness seemed to move over his face)^ — " on 
this page, there was a blank space left, after 
the last entry, for writing the future events 
of your life: here, then, if I still acknow- 
ledge you to be my son; if I think your 
presence and the presence of my daughter 
possible in the same house, must be written 
such a record of dishonoiu* and degradation 
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as has never yet, through the lapse of 
centuries, defiled a single page of this book 
-here, the foul stain of your marriage and 
its consequences, must be admitted to spread 
over all that is pure before it, and to taint 
to the last whatever comes after. This shall 
not be. I have no faith or hope in you 
more. I know you now, only as an enemy 
to me and to my house — it is mockery and 
hypocrisy to call you son; it is an insult 
to Clara, and even to Ralph, to think of you 
as my child. In this record your place is 
destroyed — and destroyed for ever. Would 
to God I could tear the past fix)m my 
memory, as I can tear the leaf from this 
book !" 

As he spoke, the hour struck; and the 
old French clock rang out gaily the same 
little silvery chime which my mother had so 
often taken me into her room to listen to, in 
the byegone, the long byegone time. The 
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shrill, lively peal mingled awfully with the 
sharp, tearing sound, as my father rent out 
from the book before him the whole of the 
leaf which contained my name ; tore it into 
fragments, and cast them on the floor. 

He rose abruptly, after he had closed the 
book again. His cheeks flushed once more ; 
and when he next spoke, his voice grew 
louder and louder with every word he 
uttered. It seemed as if he still distrusted 
his resolution to abandon me ; and sought, 
in his anger, the strength of purpose which, 
in his calmer mood, he might even yet 
have been unable to collect against me. 

" Now, Sir," said he, " we treat together 
as strangers. You are Mr. Sherwin*s son 
— not mine. You are the husband of his 
daughter — not a relation of my family. Rise, 
Sir, as I do : we sit together no longer in 
the same room. Write!" (he pushed pen, 
ink, and paper before me), " write yoiu* terms 
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Hopeless and humiliated, I had listened 
to him hitherto without pleading a word 
in my own behalf; but his last speech 
roused me. Some of Im pride stirred within 
my heart against the bitterness of his con- 
tempt. I raised my head, and met his eye 
steadily for the first time — then, thrust the 
writing materials away fi*om me, and left my 
place at the table. 
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" Stop !" he cried. " You shall not go yet 
— do you pretend that you have not under- 
stood me?" 

"It is because I have understood you, 
Sir, that I go. I have deserved your 
anger, and have submitted without a murmur 
to all that it could inflict. But I cannot 
forget that, though misery and humiliation 
may have fallen on me as a punishment, 
my punishment is heavier than I have de- 
served — even though I have acted deceitfully 
towards you, and have forgotten what was 
due to the position of your family. But 
towards her, Sir, I acted honourably and 
purely. If I had no right to expect you to 
see this as some mitigation of my offence ; 
or to view the shame and wrong inflicted on 
me with such grief as might have some pity 
mixed with it — I had, I think, the right to 
hope that your contempt might be silent, and 
your last words to me, not words of insult." 
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" Insult ! After what has happened, is 
it for you to utter that word in the tone in 
which you have just spoken it ? I tell you 
again, I insist on your written engagement, 
as I would insist on the engagement of a 
stranger whom I suspected — I will have it, 
before you leave this room !" 

" All, Sir, and more than all, which that 
degrading engagement could imply, I will 
do. Disowned though I am, I still hold the 
honour of your family as dear as you can 
hold it ; and I will yet show you that I can 
keep your name as dear from the infection of 
my dishonour, as you could keep it. But 
this must be done by my own free act, at 
my own sole sacrifice; by giving up all to 
the effort, by accepting nothing for it. I 
have not fallen so low yet, as to be bribed 
to do a duty. You may be able to forget 
that you are my father ; I can never forget 
that I am your son." 
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" Forget it, or not, the remembrance will 
avail you nothing as long as I live. I teD 
you again, I insist on your written engage- 
ment, though it were only to show that I 
have ceased to believe in your word. Write 
at once, Sir — do you hear me? — Write !" 

I neither moved nor answered. His face 
changed again, and grew livid; his fingers 
trembled convulsively, and crumpled the 
sheet of paper, as he tried to take it up 
from the table on which it lay. 

" You refuse !" — he said quickly. 

" I have already told you. Sir — " 
• " Go !" — he interrupted, pointing passion- 
ately to the door — " Go out from this house, 
never to return to it again — go out, not as a 
stranger to me, but as an enemy ! I have 
no faith in a single promise you have made : 
there is no baseness which I do not believe 
you will yet be guilty of — but I tell you, and 
the wretches with whom you are leagued, 
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to take warning : I have wealth, power, and 
position ; and there is no use to which I will 
not put them against the man or woman 
who threatens the fair fame of this family. 
Leave me, remembering that — and leave me 
for ever !" 

Just as he uttered the last word, just as 
my hand was on the lock of the door, a faint 
sound — something between breathing and 
speaking — was audible in the direction of 
the library. He started, and looked round. 
Impelled I know not how, I paused on the 
point of going out. My eyes followed his, 
and fixed on the cloth door which led into 
the library. 

It opened a little — then shut again — then 
opened wide. Slowly and noiselessly, Clara 
came into the room. 

The silence and suddenness of her en- 
trance at such a moment ; the rigid expres- 
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sion of her features ; the look of terror, which 
changed to unnatural vacancy the wonted 
softness and gentleness of her eyes ; her pale 
face; her white dress, and slow, noiseless 
step, made her first appearance in the room 
seem almost supernatural — it was as if an 
apparition had been walking towards us, 
and not Clara herself ! As she approached 
my father, he pronounced her name in asto- 
nishment ; but his voice sank to a whisper, 
while he spoke it. For an instant, she 
paused, hesitating — I saw her tremble as her 
eyes met his — then, as they turned towards 
me, the brave girl came on ; and, taking 
my hand, stood and faced my father, standing 
by my side. 

" Clara !" he exclaimed again, still in the 
same whispering tones. 

I felt her cold hand close fast on mine : 
the grasp of the chill, frail fingers was almost 
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painftil to me. Her lips moved ; but her 
quick, hysterical breathing made the few 
words she uttered inarticulate. 

" Clara !" repeated my father, for the third 
time, his voioe rising, but sinking again 
immediately, when he spoke further. (For, 
even at that moment, his old, loving, home- 
habit of mingling his chivalrous deference 
towards women, with his fatherly affection for 
my sister, influenced him as powerfully as 
ever.) "Clara," he said, sadly and gently, 
" let go his hand ; this is not a time for your 
presence ; I beg you to leave us. You must 
not take his hand ! He has ceased to be my 
son, or yoiu" brother — Clara ! do you not 
hear me?" 

"Yes, Sir, I hear you," she answered. 
" God grant that my mother in heaven may 
not hear you too !" 

He was approaching while she replied; 
but at her last words he stopped instantly, 
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and turned his face away from us. At that 
moment, who shall say what remembrances 
of other days shook him to the heart ? 

" You have spoken, Clara, as you should 
not have spoken," he went on, without 
looking up. "Your mother — " his voice 
faltered and failed him. "Can you still 
hold his hand after what I have said ? 
I tell you again, he is unworthy to be in 
your presence; my house is his home no 
longer — must I command you to leave 
him r 

The deeply-planted instinct of gentleness 
and obedience prevailed: she dropped my 
hand — ^but did not move away from me, 
even yet. 

" Now leave us, Clara," he said. " You 
were wrong, my love, to be in that room, 
and wrong to come in here. I will speak 
to you up-stairs — you must remain here no 
longer." 
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She clasped her trembling fingers together 
and sighed heavfly. 

" I cannot go, Sir," she said quickly 
and breathlessly. 

" Must I tell you, for the first time in 
your life, that you are acting disobediently ?" 
he asked. 

" I cannot go," she repeated in the 
same manner, "till you have said you wiU 
let him atone for his offence, and wiU 
forgive him." 

" For his offence there is neither atone- 
ment nor forgiveness. Clara! are you so 
changed that you can disobey me to my 
face ?" 

He walked away from us, as he said 
this. 

" Oh, no ! no !" She ran towards him ; 
but stopped halfway, and looked back at 
me affrightedly, as I stood near the door. 
"Basil!" she cried, "you have not done 
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what you promised me ; you have not been 
patient. Oh, Sir, if I have ever deserved 
kindness from you, be kind to him for my 
sake ! Basil ! speak, Basil ! Ask his pardon 
on your knees ! Father ! I promised him he 
should be forgiven, if I asked you. Not 
a word? not a word from either? Oh, 
this is too horrible ! Basil ! you are not going 
yet — not going at all ! Remember, Sir, how 
good and kind he has always been to me : 
my poor mother (I must speak of her), 
my poor mother's favourite son, you have 
told me so yourself! and he has always 
been my favourite brother ; I think because 
my mother loved him so ! His first fault, 
too ! his first grief ! And will you tell him 
for this, that our home is his home no 
longer ? Punish me, Sir ! I have done wrong 
like him ; when I heard your voices so loud, 
I listened in the library. Basil! oh, he's 
going ! No, no, no ! not yet !" 
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She ran to the door as I opened it, and 
pushed it to again. Overwhelmed by the 
violence of her agitation, my father had 
sunk into a chair while she was speaking. 

" Come back — come back with me to 
his knees !" she whispered, fixing her wild, 
tearless eyes on mine, flinging her arms 
round my neck, and trying to lead me with 
her from the door. "Come back, or you 
will drive me mad!" she repeated loudly, 
drawing me away towards my father. 

He rose instantly from his chair, sajdng : 

"Clara, I command you, leave him!" — 
and then advanced a few steps towards me. 

" Go !" he cried ; " if you are human in 

your villainy, you will release me from 

this !" 

I whispered in her ear: "I will write, 

love — I will write;" and disengaged her 

arms from my neck — they were hanging 

round it weakly, already ! As I passed the 
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door, I turned slowly, and looked again into 
the room for the last time. 

Clara was in my father's arms ; her head 
lav back on his shoulder: her face was as 
still and pure in its heavenly calmness, as 
if the world and the world's looks knew it 
no more, and the only light that fell on 
it now, was light from the angels' eyes. 
She had fainted. 

He was standing with one arm round 
her; his disengaged hand was searching 
impatiently over the wall behind him for the 
bell ; and his eyes were fixed in anguish and 
in love imutterable on the peaceful face, 
hushed in its sad and solemn repose so 
close beneath his own. For one moment, I 
saw him thus, ere I closed the door — the 
next, I had left the house. 

I never entered it again — I have never 
seen my father since. 
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IV. 



We are seldom able to discover under any 
ordinary conditions of self-knowledge, how 
intimately that spiritual part of us, which is 
undying, can attach to itself and its opera- 
tions the poorest objects of that external 
world around us, which is perishable. In 
the ravelled skein, the slightest threads are 
the hardest to foDow : in analysing the asso- 
ciations and sympathies which regulate the 
play of our passions, the simplest and home- 
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liest are the last that we detect. It is 
only when the shock comes, and the mind 
recoils before it — when joy is changed into 
sorrow, or sorrow into joy — that we really 
discern what trifles in the outer world our 
noblest mental pleasures, or our severest 
mental pains, have made part of them- 
selves — atoms which the whirlpool has 
drawn into its vortex, as greedUy and as 
surely as the largest mass ! 

It was reserved for me to know some- 
thing of this, when — after a moment's pause 
before the door of my father's house ; more 
homeless, then, than the poorest wretch who 
passed me on the pavement, and had wife or 
kindred to shelter him in a garret that 
night — my steps turned, as of old, in the 
direction of North Villa. It was less by an 
exertion of my own will than by the instinct 
of a last duty which now remained to be 
fulfilled, that my course was guided, as I 
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walked rapidly onward through the hard 
brightness of a bright day in the London 
streets. 

Again I passed over the former scene of 
my daily pilgrimage, always to the same 
shrine, for a whole year ; and now, for the 
first time, I knew that there was hardly a 
spot along the entire way, which my heart 
had not unconsciously made beautiful and 
beloved to me by some association with 
Margaret Sherwin. Here, was the friendly, 
familiar shop-window, filled with the gUt- 
tering trinkets which had so often lured me 
in to buy presents for her, on my way to 
the house. There, was the noisy street- 
comer, void of all adornment in itself, but 
once bright to me with the fairy-land archi- 
tecture of a dream, because I knew that 
at that place I had passed over half the 
distance which separated my home from 
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her's. Further on, the Park trees came 
in sight — trees that no autunm decay or 
winter nakedness could make dreary, in the 
bye-gone time; for she and I had walked 
under them together. And further yet, 
was the turning which led from the long, 
subm*ban road into Hollyoake Square — the 
lonely, dust-whitened place, about which my 
love-thoughts had clustered thickest ; around 
which my past happiness and my wasted 
hopes had flung their golden illusions, like 
jewels hung round the coarse wooden image 
of a Roman saint. Dishonoured and ruined, 
it was among such assodations as these — 
too homely to have been recognised by 
me in former times — that I journeyed ak>ng 
the well-remembered way to North ViUa. 
Not a house in the old, famihar road which 
had once been the mute companion of my 
thoughts for so many days and nights, but 
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seemed to be set up as a mark of reproach 
or of mockery against me when I now 
passed it by ! 

Still, I went on without hesitating, 
without even a thought of turning back. 
I had said that the honour of my family 
should not suffer by the calamity which had 
fallen on me ; and, while life remained, I 
was determined that nothing should prevent 
me from holding to my word— determined 
that my father should live to repent of 
his injustice and to recall his contempt. It 
was from this resolution that I drew the faith 
in myself, the confidence in my endurance, 
the sustaining calmness under my father's 
sentence of exclusion, which nerved me to 
go on. And the trial that now awaited 
me, was, in truth, one to test the patience 
of the most patient heart. I must see Mr. 
Sherwin, (perhaps, even suffer the humilia- 
tion of seeing her !) must coolly speak such 
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words, disclose such truths, as should 
show him that deceit was henceforth use- 
less, and that every equivocation in the letter 
he had written to me, was an insult on his 
part, and a blasphemy on her's — I must do 
this ; and more, in denouncing the wicked- 
ness committed against me, I must also 
be prepared to guard the family to which — 
though banished from it — I still belonged, 
from every conspiracy against them that 
detected crime, or shameless cupidity could 
form, whether in the desire of revenge, or 
in the hope of gain. A hard, almost an 
impossible task — ^but nevertheless, a task that 
must be done ! 

I kept the thought of this stem necessity 
before my mind unceasingly : not only as 
a duty, but as a refuge from another thought, 
to which I dared not, for a moment, turn. 
The still, pale face which I had seen lying 
hushed on my father's breast — Clara ! — 
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That way, lay the grief that weakens, the 
yearning and the terror that are near despair : 
that way was not for me. 

The servant was at the garden-gate of 
North Villa — the same servant whom I had 
seen and questioned in the first days of my 
fatal love. She was receiving a letter fix)m 
a man, very poorly dressed, who walked away 
quickly the moment I approached. Her con- 
fusion and surprise were so great, as she let 
me in, that she could hardly look at, or speak 
to me. It was only when I was ascending 
the door-steps that she said : — 

" Miss Margaret" — (she still gave her 
that name!) — "Miss Margaret is up-stairs, 
Sir. I suppose you would like — " 

" I have no wish to see her : I want to 
speak to Mr. Sherwin." 

Looking more bewildered, and even fiight- 
ened, than before, the girl hurriedly opened 
one of the doors in the passage. I saw, as 
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I entered, that she had shovm me, in her 
confusion, into the wrong room. Mr. Sher- 
win, who was in the apartment, hastily drew 
a screen across the lower end of it — appa- 
rently, to hide something from me, which, 
however, I had not seen as I came in. 

Then he advanced, holding out his hand ; 
but his small, sinister eyes wandered un- 
steadily, looking away from me towards the 
screen. 

" Well ! and so you've come at last — have 
you? Just let's step into the drawing- 
room : the fact is — I thought I wrote to you 
about it — " 

He stopped suddenly, and his outstretched 
arm fell to his side, I had not said a word. 
Something in my look and manner must 
have told him already on what errand I had 
come. 

"Why don't you speak?" he said, after 
a moment's pause. " What are you looking 
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at me Kke that for ? Stop ! — Let's say our 
say in the other room/' He walked past me 
towards the door, and half opened it. 

Why was he so anxious to get me away ? 
Who, or what, was he hiding behind the 
screen ? The servant had said his daughter 
was up-stairs : remembering this, and sus- 
pecting every action or word that came from 
him, I determined to remain in the room, and 
discover his secret. It was evidently con- 
nected with me. 

'•Now then," he continued, opening the 
door a little wider, " it's only across the 
hall, you know ; and I always receive visitors 
in the best room." 

" I have been admitted here," I replied, 
" and have neither time nor inclination to 
foDow you frofti room to room, just as you 
like. What I have to say is not much ; and, 
unless you give me fit reasons to the con- 
trary, I shall say it here." 

N 3 
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"You win — win you? Let me tdl too, 
that's damned like what we plain mercantile 
men can downright incivflity. I say it again 
— incivility ; and rudeness too, if you like 
it better." He closed the docn* as he spoke ; 
his face twitching and working violently, and 
his quick, evil eyes turned again in the 
direction of the screen. 

("After all," he muttered doggedly to 
himself, as he went back to his former 
place, " after all, I'd better let it happen ; 
and then the doctors and nurses can't say 
anything — nobody can say I hav'nt humoured 
and pacified, and all that.")— " Well," he 
continued with a sulky defiance of manner 
and look " do as you like ; stop here — ^youH 
wish you hadn't before long, I'll be bound ! 
You don't seem to hurry yourself much 
about speakmg, so / shall sit down. You 
can do as you please. Now then ! just 
let's cut it short— do you come here in a 
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fiiendly way, to ask me to send for my girl 
down-stairs, and to show yourself the gentle- 
man, or do you not?" 

" You have written me two letters, Mr. 
Sherwin — " 

" Yes : and took devilish good care you 
should get 'em — ^I left 'em myself." 

" In writing those letters, you were either 
grossly deceived ; and, in that case, are only 
to he pitied, or — " 

" Pitied ! what the devil do you mean 
hy that ? Nobody wants your pity here." 

" Or you have been trying to deceive 
me ; and, in that case, I have to tell you 
that deceit is henceforth useless, except to 
heap wickedness on wickedness ; to add 
crime m the father to crime in the child. 
I know all — more than you suspect: more, 
I believe, than you would wish me to have 
known." 

" Oh ! that's your tack, is it ? By God ! 
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I expected as mudi the moment you came 
in. What ! you don't bdieve my girl— don't 
you ? You're going to fight shy and behave 
like a scamp — are you? Damn your infernal 
coolness and your aristocratic airs and graces ! 
You shall see 111 be even with you — ^you 
shall. Hal ha! look here! — here's the 
marriage certificate safe in my pocket. You 
won't do the honourable by my poor child 
— won't you ? Come out ! Come away ! 
You'd better — I'm oflF to your father to blow 
the whole business : I am, as sure as my 
name's Sherwin !" 

He struck his fist on the table, and started 
up, livid with passion. The screen trembled 
a little, and a slight rustling noise was 
audible behind it, just as he advanced towards 
me. He stopped instantly, with an oath ; 
and looked back. 

" I warn you to remain here," I said. 
'* This morning, my father has heard all fi-om 
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my lips. He has renounced me as his son, 
and I have left his house for ever." 

He turned round quickly, staring at me 
with a face of mingled fury and dismay. 

" Then you come to me, a beggar !'* 
he cried, " a beggar who has taken me in 
about his fine family, and his fine prospects ; 
a beggar who can't support my child — Yes ! 
I say it again, a beggar who looks me in the 
face, and talks as you do. I don't care a 
damn about you or your father! I know 
my rights ; I'm an Englishman, thank God ! 
I know my rights, and my Margaret's rights ; 
and I'll have them in spite of you both. 
Yes ! you may stare as angry as you like ; 
staring don't hurt. I'm an honest man, and 
my girl's an honest girl !" 

I was looking at him, at that moment, 
with the contempt and the loathing that I 
really felt; his rage produced no other 
sensation in me. All higher and quicker 
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emotions seemed to have been dried at tfadr 
mvurce» by the erects of the momiiig. 
Words far different from those I now heard. 
would have produced no effect on me : ther 
harl done their worst with my heart in my 
father'ft house ; elsewhere, I was now deaf to 
them, come from whom they might 

" I «ay my girl's an honest girl," he re- 
{)eatcd, sitting down again ; '' and I dare you, 
or anybody — ^I don't care who— to prove the 
contrary. You told me you knew all, just 
now. What all? Come! well have this 
out before we do anything else. She says 
hHc's innocent, and I say she's innocent; 
mid if I could find out that damnation 
scoundrel Mannion, and get him here, I'd 
make him say it too. Now, after all that, 
what have you got against her? — against 
your lawful wife ; and 111 make you own her 
as such, and keep her as such, I can 
promise you !" 
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^^ If you had any sense of shame, any of 
the integrity to which you pretend »-I 
replied — " you would die rather than ask of 
me such a question as that — ^be silent, Sir I 
I am not about to address reproaches to 
you ; I am not here to attempt to awaken 
you td the commonest human sense of the 
outrage which has ruined and dishonoured 
me for life — my errand in this house is 
simply to tell you, that the miserable false- 
hoods contamed in your letter, will avail 
you as little as the foul insolence of lan- 
guage by which you are now endeavouring 
to support them. I told you before, and I 
now tell you again, I know all. I had been 
inside that house, before I saw your daughter 
at the door ; and had heard, from her voice 
and his voice, what such shame and misery 
as you cannot comprehend forbid me to 
repeat. To your past duplicity, and to 
your present violence, I have but one answer 
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« 

to give: — I wiD never see your daughter 
again. Such guilt as her's — " 

" But you shall see her again — by Grod ! 
you shall see h^ again ; and keep her too I 
Do you think I can't see through . you and 
your precious story ? Your father's cut you 
oS with a shilling; and now you want to 
curty favour with him again by trumping up 
a case against my girl, and trying to get her 
ojff your hands that way. But it won't do ! 
You've married her, my fine gentleman, 
and you shall stick to her ! Do you think 
I wouldn't a damned sight sooner believe 
her, than believe you? Do you think I'B 
stand this ? — Here she is up-stairs, half 
heart-broken on my hands ; here's my wife" 
— (his voice lowered curiously as he said 
this) — " with her mind in such a state that 
I'm kept away fi-om my business, day after 
day, to look after her ; here's all this bother 
and crying and misery and fuss and mad 
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goings-on in my house, because you choose 
to behave like a scamp — and do you think 
m put up with it quietly? Damme! Ill 
make you do your duty to my girl, if she 
goes to the parish to appeal against you. 
Your story indeed ! Who'll believe that a 
young female, like Margaret, could have 
taken to a fellow like that Mannion? and 
kept it all a secret from you, for ever so 
long, I suppose, of course ! — WhoTl believe 
that, I should like to know ?" 

" I wilir 

The third voice which pronounced those 
words was Mrs. Sherwin's. 

But was the figure that now came out 
from behind the screen, the same frail, 
shrinking figure which had so often moved 
my pity in the past time ? — the same wan 
figure of sickness and sorrow, ever watching 
in the background of the fatal love-scenes at 
North Villa; ever looking like the same 
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spectre-shadow, when the evenings darkened 
in as I sat by Margaret's side ? 

Had the grave given up its dead? — I 
stood awe-struck, neither speaking nor 
moving while she walked towards me. She 
was clothed in the white garments of the 
sick-room — they looked on Aer, like the 
raiment of the tomb. Her figure, which I 
only remembered as drooping with premature 
infirmity, was now straightened convulsively 
to its proper height; her arms hung close 
at her side, like the arms of a corpse ; the 
natural paleness of her face had turned to an 
earthy hue ; its natural expression, so meek, 
so patient, so melancholy in uncomplaining 
sadness, was gone ; and, in its stead, was left 
a pining stillness that never changed ; a 
weary repose of lifeless waking — the awful 
seal of Death stamped ghastly on the living 
face ; the awful look of Death staring out 
from the chill, shining eyes. 
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Her husband kept his place, and spoke 
to her as she stopped opposite to me. His 
tones were altered; but his manner showed 
as little feeling as ever. 

" There now !" he began, " you said you 
were sure he'd come here, and that you'd 
never take to your bed, as the Doctor wanted 
you, till you'd seen him and spoken to him. 
WeD, he has come ; there he is. He came 
in while you were asleep, I rather think; 
and I let him stop, so that if you woke up, 
and wanted to see him, you might. You 
can't say — ^nobody can say — I hav'nt given 
in to your whims and fancies, after that. 
There ! you've had your way, and you've said 
you believe him ; and now, if I ring for 
the nurse, youll go up-stairs at last, and 
make no more worry about it — Eh ?" 

She moved her head slowly, and looked 
at him when he said the last words. As 
those dying eyes met his, as that face on 
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which the light of life was darkening fast, 
turned on him, even his gross nature felt 
the shock. I saw him shrink — ^his sallow 
cheeks whitened, he moved his chair away, 
and said no more. 

Then, she looked back to me again, and 
spoke. Her voice — saving that it did not 
tremble now — was still the same soft, low 
voice as ever. It was very saddening and 
very fearful to hear how little it had altered, 
and then to look on the changed face. 

" I am dying," she said to me. " Many 
nights have passed since that night when 
Margaret came home by herself, and I felt 
something moving down into my heart, 
when I looked at her, which I knew was 
death — ^many nights, since I have been used 
to say my prayers, and think I had said them 
for the last time, before I dared shut my eyes 
in the darkness and the quiet. I have lived 
on till to-day, very weary of my life ever 
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since that night when Margaret came in; 
and yet, I could not die, because I had an 
atonement to make to you^ and you never 
came to hear it and forgive me. I was 
not fit for God to take me, till you came-^I 
know that, know it to be truth from a 
dream." 

She paused, still looking at me, but with 
the same deathly blank of expression. The 
eye had ceased to speak abeady ; nothing 
but the voice was left. 

" My husband has asked, who will believe 
you," she went on ; her weak tones gathering 
strength with every fresh word she uttered. 
" I have answered that I will ; for you have 
spoken the truth. Now, when the light of 
this world is fading from my eyes; when the 
breath of life grows slow and cold within 
me at the chill warning of the grave: here, 
in this earthly home of much sorrow and 
suffering, which T must soon qmt — ^in the 
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presence of my husband — under the same 
roof with my sinful child — I bear you witness 
that you have spoken the truth. I, her 
mothoTy say it of her: Margaret Shorwin 
is guilty ; she is no more worthy to be caDed 
your wife." 

She pronounced the last words slowly, 
distinctly, solemnly. Till that fearful d^iun- 
dation was spoken, her husband had been 
looking sullenly and suspiciously towards us, 
as we stood together ; but while she uttered 
it, his eyes fell, and he turned away his head 
in silence. 

He never looked up, never moved, or 
interrupted her, as she continued, still ad- 
dressing me ; but now speaking very slowly 
and painfully, pausing longer and longer 
between every sentence. 

^' From this room I go to my death- 
bed. The last words I speak in this world 
shall be to my husband, and shall change 
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his heart towards you. I have been weak 
of purpose," (as she said this, a strange 
sweetness and moumfuLiess began to steal 
over her tones), "miserably, guiltily weak, 
all my life. Much sorrow and pain and 
heavy disappointment, when I was young, 
did some great harm to me which I have 
never recovered since — so that I have lived 
always in fear of others, and doubt of my- 
self; and this has made me guilty of a 
great sin towards you. Forgive me before 
I die ! I suspected the guilt that was pre- 
paring — I foreboded the shame that was to 
come — they hid it from other's eyes; but, 
from the first, they could not hide it from 
mine — and yet I never warned you as I 
ought ! That man " — (at those words, a 
change appeared in the blank expression of 
her eyes: they lightened suddenly with a 
look of terror ; and her wan, wavering hands 
clasped and imdasped themselves restlessly) 
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— " that man had the power of Satan over 
me ! I always shuddered before him^ as I 
used to shudder at the darkness when I 
was a little child ! My life has been all fear 
— fear of him; fear of my husband, and even 
of my daughter ; fear, worse still, of my own 
thoughts, and of what I had discovered that 
should be told to you. When I tried to 
speak, you were too generous to understand 
me — I was afraid to think my suspicions 
were right, long after they should have been 
suspicions no longer. It was misery ! — oh, 
what misery from then till now!" 

Her voice died away for a moment in 
faint, breathless murmurings. She struggled 
to recover it, and repeated quickly, in a 
whisper: 

" Forgive me before I die ! I have made 
a terrible atonement; I have borne witness 
against the innocence of my own child — my 
own, own child I — ^unrepentant in her wicked- 
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ness ! — I dare not bid God bless her, if they 
bring her to my bedside !— forgive me !— 
forgive me before I die !" 

She took my hand, and pressed it to her 
cold lips. The tears gushed into my eyes, as 
I tried to speak to her. 

" No tears ! — no tears for me !" she mur- 
mured gently. " Basil ! — ^let me call you as 
yoin* mother would call you if she was alive : 
Basil! pray that I may be forgiven in the 
dreadful Eternity to which I go, as you 
have forgiven me ! And, for her ? — oh ! 
who will pray for her, when I am gone ?" 

Those words were the last I heard her 
pronounce. My remembrance of them, and 
of the tone in which they were spoken, is 
one of those better memories which outlive 
the death of this world, to make part of our 
spiritual consciousness in the next. 

Exhausted beyond the power of speaking 
more, though it were only in a whisper, 
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she tried to take my band again, and express 
by a gesture the dread, irrevocable fajieweiL 
But her strength failed her even for this — 
failed her with awful suddenness. H&r hand 
moved half way towards mine ; thai stopped, 
and trembled for a moment in the air ; then 
fell to her side, with the fingers distorted and 
clenched together. She reeled where she 
stood ; and sank forward as I stretched out 
my arms to support her. 

Her husband rose fretfully fix>m his 
chair, and took her from me. When his 
eyes met mine, the look of sullen self- 
restraint in his countenance was crossed, 
in an instant, by an expression of trium- 
phant malignity. He whispered to me: 
" If you don't change your tone by to- 
morrow !" paused ; and then, without finish- 
ing the sentence, moved away abruptly, and 
supported his wife to the door. 

Just when her face was turned towards 
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where I stood, as he took her out, T 
thought I saw the cold, vacant eyes soften 
as they rested on me, and change again 
tenderly to the old look of patience and 
sadness which I remembered so well. Was 
my imagination misleading me ? or had the 
light of that meek spirit shone out on 
earth, for the last time at parting, in token 
of farewell to mine? She was gone — to 
wie, gone for ever — before I could look 
nearer, and know. 



I was told, afterwards, how she died. 
For the rest of that day, and throughout 
the night, she lay speechless, but still alive. 
The vital energies, frail and prostrate as 
they were, resisted death strangely. Even 
the next morning, the faint pulse still flut- 
tered. As the day wore on, the doctors 
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applied fresh stunuknts, and watched her in 

; for ttxj had predicted hear 



death as impending every moment, at least 
twelve hours before. When they spoke of 
this to her husband, his behaviour was 
noticed as very altered and unaccountable 
by everyone. He sulkily refused to believe 
that her life was in danger; he roughly 
accused anybody who spoke of her death, 
as wanting to fix on him the imputation 
of having ill-used her, and so being the 
cause of her illness; and, more than this, 
he angrily vindicated himself to everyone 
about her — even to the servants — by quoting 
the indulgence he had shown to her fancy for 
seeing me when I called, and his patience 
while she was (as he termed it) wandering 
in her mind in trying to talk to me. The 
doctors, suspecting how his uneasy con- 
science was accusing him, forebore in disgust 
all expostulation. Except when he was in 
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his daughter's room, he was shunned by 
everybody in the house. 

Just before noon, on the second day, 
Mrs. Sherwin rallied a little under the 
stimulants administered to her, and asked 
to see her husband, alone. Both her words 
and manner gave the lie to his assertion 
that her faculties were impaired — it was 
observed by all her attendants, that, when- 
ever she had strength to speak, her speech 
never wandered in the slightest degree. 
Her husband quitted the room more fret- 
ftdly uneasy, more sullenly suspicious of the 
words and looks of those about him than 
ever — went instantly to seek his daughter 
— and sent her in alone to her mother's 
bed-side. In a few minutes, she hurriedly 
came out again, pale and violently agitated ; 
and was heard to say, that she had been 
spoken to so unnaturally, and so shockingly, 
that she could not, and would not, enter 
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that room again until her mother was 
better. Better ! the father and daughter 
were both agreed in that; both agreed 
that she was not dying, but only dut of 
her mind ! 

During the afternoon, the doctors ordered 
that Mrs. Sherwin should not be allowed to 
see her husband or her child again, without 
their permission. There was little need of 
taking such a precaution to preserve the 
tranquillity of her last moments. As the 
day began to decline, she sank again into 
insensibility : her life was just not death, 
and that was all. She Hngered on in this 
quiet way, with her eyes peacefully closed, 
and her breathing so gentle as to be quite 
inaudible, until late in the evening. Just 
as it grew quite dark, and the candle was 
lit in the sick room, the servant who was 
helping to watch by her, drew aside the 
curtain to look at her mistress; and saw 
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that, though her eyes were still closed, she 
was smiling. A lovely, happy smile, such 
as had never once been seen on that sad 
face for years and years, was visible on it 
now. The girl turned round, weeping ; and 
beckoned to the nurse to come to the bed- 
side. When they lifted the curtains again 
to look at her, she was dead. 



Let me return to the day of my last visit 
to North Villa. More remains to be re- 
corded, before my narrative can advance 
even so little further on as to pass to the 
morrow. 

After the door had closed, and I knew 
that I had looked my last on Mrs. Sherwin 
in this world, I remained a few minutes alone 
in the room, until I had steadied my mind 
and calmed my heart sufficiently to go out 
again into the streets. As I walked down 
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the garden path to the gate, the servant, 
whom I had seen there on my entrance, ran 
after me, and eagerly entreated that I woidd 
wait one moment and speak to her. 

When I stopped and looked at the girl, 
she burst into tears. " I'm afiraid I've been 
doing wrong, Sir," she sobbed out, "and 
at this dreadful time too, when my poor 
mistress is dying ! If you please, Sir, I 
mv^t tell you about it !" 

I gave her a little time to compose her- 
self; and then asked what she had to say. 

" I think you must have seen a man 
leaving a letter with me, Sir," she con- 
tinued, "just when you came up to the 
door, a little while ago ?" 

" Yes : I saw him." 

"It was for Miss Margaret, Sir, that 
letter; and I was to keep it secret; and 
— and — it is'nt the first I've taken in for 
her. It's weeks and weeks ago, Sir, that 
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the same man came with a letter, and gave 
me money to let nobody see it but Miss 
Margaret — and that time, Sir, he waited; 
and she sent me with an answer to give 
him, in the same secret way. And now, 
here's this second letter; I don't know 
who it comes from — but I havn't taken 
it to her yet; I waited to show it to 
you. Sir, as you came out, because — be- 
cause — " 

" Why, Susan ? tell me candidly why ?" 
" I hope you won't take it amiss, Sir, if 
I say that having lived in the family so long 
as I have, I can't help knowing a little about 
what you and Miss Margaret used to be to 
each other, and that something's happened 
wrong between you lately; and so, Sir, it 
seems to be very bad and dishonest in me 
(after first helping you to come together, 
as I did) to be giving her strange letters, 
unknown to you. They may be bad letters. 
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Fm sure I wouldn't wish to say anything 
disrespectful or that did'nt become my place ; 
but—" 

" Go on, Susan — speak as freely and as 
truly to me as ever." 

"Well Sir, Miss Margaret's been very 
much altered, ever since that night when she 
came home alone, and frightened us so. She 
shuts herself up in her room, and won't 
speak to anybody except my master; she 
doesn't seem to care about anything that 
happens ; and sometimes she looks so at me, 
when I'm waiting on her, that I'm almost 
afraid to be in the same room with her. I've 
never heard her mention your name once, 
Sir; and I'm fearful there's something on 
her mind that there ought'nt to be. He's a 
very shabby man, that leaves the letters — 
would you please to look at this ; and say 
whether you think it's right in me to take it 
up stairs ? " 
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She held out a letter. I hesitated before 
I looked at it. 

" Oh Sir ! please, please do take it ! " said 
the girl earnestly. " I did wrong, I'm 
afraid, in giving her the first as I did ; but 
I can't do wrong again, when my poor mis- 
tress is dying in the house. I can't keep 
secrets, Sir, that may be bad secrets, at such 
a dreadful time as this — I couldn't have laid 
down in my bed to-night, when there's 
likely to be death in the house, if I hadn't 
confessed what I've done ! — And my poor 
mistress has always been so kind and good 
to us servants — better than ever we de- 
served !" 

Weeping bitterly as she said this, the kind- 
hearted girl held out the letter to me once 
more. This time, I took it from her, and 
looked at the address. 

Though I did not know the handwriting, 
still there was something in those unsteady. 
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irregular characters which seemed familiar 
to me. Was it possible that I had ever 
seen them before ? I tried to consider ; but 
my memory was confused, my mind wearied 
out, after all that had happened since the 
morning — the effort was fruitless: I gave 
back the letter. 

"I know quite as little about it, Susan, 
as you do." 

" But ought I to take it up-stairs. 
Sir ?— only tell me that !" 

" It is not for me to say. All interest 
or share on my part, Susan, in what she — " 
(I had once uttered her name in my prayers : 
I dared not even pronounce it now !) — " in 
what your young mistress receives, is at an 
end." 

" Fm very sorry to hear you say that, Sir 
— very, very sorry. But, what would you 
advise me to do ?" 

" Let me look at the letter once more." 




— -■ " 
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On a second view, the hand-writing pro- 
duced the same effect on me as before; 
ending too with just the same residt. I 
returned the letter again. 

"I respect your scruples, Susan; but I 
am not the person to remove or to justify 
them. Why shoidd you not apply in this 
difficulty to your master ?" 

" I dare not, Sir — I dare not for my life ! 
He's been worse than ever lately; if I said 
as much to him as I've said to you, I believe 
he'd kill me!" She hesitated; then con- 
tinued more composedly : " Well, at any rate 
I've told yott, Sir ; and that's made my mind 
easier, and — and I'll give her the letter this 
once, and then take in no more — ^if they 
come — unless I hear a proper account of 
them." 

She courtseyed ; and, bidding me farewell 
very sadly and anxiously, returned to the 
house with the letter in her hand. If I had 
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guessed at that moment who it was written 
by ! If I could only have suspected what 
were its contents ! 

I left Hollyoake Square in a direction 
which led to some fields a little distance on. 
It was very strange ! but that unknown 
handwriting still occupied my thoughts — . 
that wretched trifle absolutely took posses- 
sion of my mind, at such a time as this ; 
in such a position as mine was now! 

Weak and wearied, I had stopped in 
the fields at a very lonely spot, away fi-om 
the footpath. My eyes ached at the sunlight, 
and I shaded them with my hand. Exactly 
at the same instant, the lost recollection 
flashed back on me so vividly that I started 
almost in terror. The handwriting shown 
me by the servant at North Villa, was the 
same as the handwriting on that unopened 
and forgotten letter in my pocket, which I 
had received fi-om the servant at home — 
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received in the morning, just as I crossed 
the hall to enter my. father's room! 

I took out the letter — opened it with 
trembling fingers — and looked through the 
cramped, dosdy-written pages for the sig- 
nature. 

It was " Robert Mannion." 
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